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You Can Get Lozier Luxury Only in Lozier Cars 


NUMBER 12 
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HE mechanical excellence, speed and endurance of Lozier 

cars are acknowledged. In this advertisement we wish to 
call your attention particularly to Lozier luxury—that final, 
Supreme quality which, added to these other qualities, justifies 
the frequently heard assertion that the Lozier is admittedly 
the best car built in America.” 

Only Lozier cars can give Lozier luxury. They are built 
to satisfy luxury-demanding people — those whose position 
and training accustom them to the utmost in convenience and 
comfort—the best. To those who measure cost in satisfac- 
tion and not in dollars, the Lozier is unequalled. 

Lozier is the car used by the man of affairs whose time is 
measured in big money value, by the family with important 
Social engagements which must be met without annoyance or 
delay. Owners of the Lozier know they can make the most 
of a short business or social day. They can be on time not 
Only with certainty, but with luxurious comfort as well. 

Lozier luxury means not alone personal bodily comfort. 
t means ease of mind, confidence, satisfaction, and—to the 
man of affairs—increased business efficiency. 


TOURING CARS, 


Touring in a Lozier is like a trip in a private car or a 
well-appointed stateroom. The car is big, roomy and perfect 
in its appointments. Wheels and tires are large. Long wheel 
base, deep luxuriously upholstered seats and long nickel steel 
platform springs render travel over the road a source of 
constant enjoyment. 


In building these cars price has never been an object. 
Not only has the best been put into every part, but comfort, 
elegance and beauty have always kept pace with admitted 
mechanical excellence. 

And yet the Lozier, despite its superlative luxury, costs no 
more to maintain than an ordinary car of the same size. In 
fact, it is the lightest car for its power, is easy on tires and, 
being practically unbreakable, eliminates repair expense. 

If you talk with men who are experienced motorists—“the 
men who know’—they will tell you that the Lozier is the 
best car built in America, and that Lozier luxury is always 
worth the price. 


Catalog on request. 
LIMOUSINES, 


$5000 LOZIER $6500 


Box 719 
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\ \ J HITE Motor Cars are equip- 
ped with an electric starting 


and lighting system that is charac- 
teristic of the car. 


Absolutely efficient and dependable, the White Starting 
and Lighting System embodies the same principles of 
simplicity in design, construction and operation that have 
made White Motor Cars distinctive from all others. 










WHITE Self-Starting FOUR-CYLINDER THIRTY 
WHITE Self-Starting FOUR-CYLINDER FORTY 
WHITE Self-Starting SIX - CYLINDER SIX TY 


“The Car That Made Long Stroke Famous” 





The White 1s Company 


CLEVELAND 





Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks, and Taxicabs 
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By W. F. Bradley 


HEN Europe bewitchingly at- 
tracts the tourist it is time to 
get the car in proper running 
order. More. than half the charm 
of foreign travel lies in being 
untrammelled, in the possibility 
of escaping from fixed grooves, in the 
freedom to pick out the highroad and the 
byway which appears most interesting, 
and in coming in contact with the people 
and customs without the intervention of a 
guide, 
To 





do this you must travel by car; you 





$3.00 PER YEAR 


“It will pay to ship across the Atlantic” 


must let yourself wander over the broad 
network of roads spread over the half 
dozen leading European countries, seeing 
nature and studying history, peoples and 
their peculiarities in a way that is pos- 
sible by no other method. Europe extends 
a welcome. She realizes that the tourist 
is a valuable asset, and for years she has 
been trying to pull down the artificial 
barriers preventing free intercourse, or 
where the barriers could not be entirely 
abolished, of making such wide open doors 
that all may enter. 

You may take your own car, or you may 
hire one in Europe for any length of 
time. If you possess a car which gives 
satisfactory service at home, you can be 
certain it will give equally satisfactory 
service abroad; and unless your trip is of 
the most fleeting nature it will pay to 
ship it across the Atlantic. Hiring rates 
for a 30-horsepower touring car vary from 
$300 to $400 a month, the mileage generally 
being limited to about 1,000. The cost for 








a day varies between $18 and $28 in- 
elusive, with a distance limit of about 60 
miles, which is about half what the aver- 
age long-distance tourist will accomplish 
in a day. 

In deciding between your own car and 
a hired one, it must be remembered that 
more satisfactory service can be got out of 
a small motor on well-made European roads 
than over dirt highways at home. The 
European considers that a four-cylinder 
motor of 3-inch bore should be capable of 
carrying four passengers and baggage any- 
where; there is no reason why the same 
service should not be obtained of small 
American cars. 

Shipping Preliminaries 

To have the car shipped across the At- 
lantic it is advisable to make application 
to an express company. It is possible to 
deal directly with the steamship com- 
panies, and about 10 per cent of the motor- 
ists visiting Europe does this; the remain- 
ing 90 per cent prefers to leave the mat- 
ter in the hands of the agents making a 
specialty of this business. If desired, 
everything in connection with the trip 
can be arranged through the express com- 
pany, which will take charge of the car in 
New York or any other port, crate it, ship 
it, pass it through the customs, obtain 
driving and car licenses, secure triptyques, 
in fact, undertake to carry the car across 
the Atlantic and put it in the hands of 
the owner at any point in Europe ready to 
be driven away. The extent of the order 
that the motorist places with the express 
company will depend on his desire or incli- 
nation to look after details himself. 

It is possible for him to keep every- 
thing in his own hands: carting the car 
himself, delivering it to the steamship 
company, taking delivery of it on the 
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“More than half the charm of foreign travel \ 
lies in the possibility of escaping from fixed ‘ 


grooves; in the. freedom to pick out the high 
road and the byway which appears most in- 
teresting” 


other side, making application for his 
own licenses, and undertaking the for- 
malities in connection with the securing 
of triptyques. This course is not ad- 
visable, however, for the agent has facili- 
ties for securing licenses which are de- 
nied even to the native, and the time 
saved more than compensates for the little 
extra expense. 

All cars taken across the Atlantic must 
be crated. Generally this necessitates 
handing the car to the freight agent 2 or 
3 days before the time of sailing. Some 
companies have arrangements whereby 
the cars can be packed at the docks, thus 
saving the expense and trouble of carting 
across the city, and allowing it to be run 
almost to the steamer side under its own 
power. Transatlantic rates vary from 15 
cents to 30 cents per cubic foot. Below 
are two estimates for cars taken from New 
York to Havre, the cars in each case being 
Packard 30-horsepower touring models: 


Estimate No. 1, New York to Havre. 
Freight : 650 cubic feet at 16 cents per 
COME. TG rn Res Ss oasis Se hes cee een $104.00 
CONS IA ERIE, 6 os coe b.cpecec cede 60.00 





CUS 2 SINE 65 6a Cbs ees bh eee e6s 10.00 
ee ee ea 10.06 

Havre landing charges, unpacking, clear- 
OE 1 RO oo 55S 0h 66 dis S60 es 0 06088 23.00 
$207.00 


Estimate No. 2, New York to Havre. 
Freight : 655 cubic feet at 30 cents per 





CHUM WEMRc soc i Niwecrelcwises sinelecas $196.50 
Cartage in New York City............ 5.00 
All risks, insurance % per cent. on 

Re S va Dawatabwemteeicesls «kecae 25.00 
Landing and clearing charges......... 10.00 

$236.50 
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These are givén as examples of bills 
actually paid by motorists bringing their 


ears to Europe last year. They must not 
be taken as an infallible guide, however, 
for there are evidently no well-defined 
rates, and in view of the wide differences 
in prices it would almost appear that the 
express companies were guided by the sup- 
posed willingness of the owner to pay. 
As all arrangements can be made at home 
and well in advance, it is the owner’s own 
fault if he does not get the best conditions. 
The return journey will cost practically 
the same, with the exception of the cost of 
the crate. In most cases this will be 
stored free of charge, but if it has to be 
shipped to another port, this expense has 
naturally to be borne by the owner. 
Red Tape of Europe 

Before any car can be put into service 
in Europe it must be supplied with 4 
license and must be equipped with regis: 
tration plates in accordance with Euro 
pean requirements. Further, it is neces 
sary to get triptyques, or customs passes, 
for each of the countries to be visited. 
Every owner is recommended to leave the 
securing of licenses to the agents of the 
express companies. The fee will be from 
$16 to $30, the difference representing the 
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valuation set by the agents on their time. 
Although the owner may not have to con- 
cern himself with the detail work of secur- 
ing licenses, he should thoroughly under- 
stand the situation. 

Europe has an arrangement by which 
any of her motorists can secure an inter- 
national car and driving license recog- 
nized by every European’ country. 
America has not entered into this agree- 
ment as yet, with the result that before an 
American car begins touring in Europe it 
must be registered as if it were a Euro- 
pean-owned car. Supposing the tour com- 
mences in France, application must be 
made for a French car and a French driv- 
ing license. The car registration card is 
a gray ticket, bearing on its inner 
page full particulars of the car and the 
registration number which it must carry. 
of the same size, carrying full particulars 
The driving license issued is a pink card 
of the driver, his photograph, and the 
stamp of the police officials by whom it is 
issued. The driving license costs $4; the 
car license is free; both are available in- 
definitely. 

The French Examination 

Legally all drivers should pass a prac- 
tical examination before obtaining the 
French driving license; but it is sometimes 
possible to avoid this if satisfactory proof 
is given that the applicant is a really 
competent person. In any case the ex- 
amination does not occupy more than 30 
minutes, and either a temporary or the 
full license is given immediately on its 
completion. With these two documents 
the owner may travel throughout the 
length and breadth of France without any 
further formalities. The licenses always 
must be on the car, and they always must 
be presented on the request of policemen, 
gendarmes, or other officials. This should 
be borne in mind, for if the driver is 
brought in contact with the authorities 
the licenses always are asked for, and in- 
ability to produce them immediately may 
lead to serious complications. Incidentally 
the French driving license is almost as 
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good as a passport; it will be accepted as 
satisfactory evidence of identity any- 
where. 

To travel further abroad it is necessary 
to obtain the international car and driv- 
ing license which tourists must secure. In 
France this is issued by the police au- 
thorities, the only payment being a few 
cents for the stamped paper on which ap- 
plication is made. The international license 
applies to both the car and the driver. 
On the first page is a complete description 
of the car, followed by similar descriptions 
in various languages, and towards the rear 
of the book are particulars and a photo- 
graph of the driver or drivers. 

With these three documents, the na- 
tional car license, the national driving 
license, and the international combined 





“A white oval plate with black letters, indicating the country having issued the pass” 








“Some companies have arrangements for 
packing .at the dock, thus saving the expense 
of carting across the city’ 


ear and driving license, the car can travel 
through practically every country in 
Europe without re-registration and with- 
out any other formalities in connection 
with the police or licensing authorities. 
The car, however, must be equipped in 
agreement with these documents. At both 
the rear and the front it must carry its 
European registration plate—to the ex- 
clusion of all home registration numbers— 
and if the international pass has been se- 
cured there must be carried at the rear a 
white oval plate with a black letter or let- 
ters indicating the country having issued 
this pass. For France the letter is F; for 
Great Britain it is G.B. Other countries in 
the agreement also are initialed. 

If the tour is started from England, 
these three passes will have to be obtained 
jn that country; the only practical differ- 
ence will be that instead of carrying a 
French registration number, and the letter 
F, the car will run throughout under an 
English number and the letters G.B. In 
England the international license is issued 
through the Automobile Association and 
the Motor Union, with branches and of- 
fices at all ports at which motorists are 
likely to land. Before leaving home it is 
advisable to affix on the dashboard a metal 
plate bearing the owner’s name and ad- 
dress. 

The Matter of Duty 

With the exception of England, all Euro- 
pean countries levy duty on cars brought 
into their territory. Th old-fashioned way 
was to pay this duty in cash at the frontier 
station and have it refunded on going out. 
Now the motorist makes application for a 
triptyque, or customs pass. Through the 
Automobile Club of America, or the Ameri- 
ean Automobile Association, who have 
working agreements with the European 
touring bodies, he makes a deposit with his 
banker equal to the duty payable on the 
car, and in return receives a three-fold 
sheet—hence the name triptyque—one leaf 
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of which is retained at the foreign customs 
house when the car enters the foreign 
country indicated, another is retained at 
the frontier customs house when the car 
leaves the country, and the third part, 
duly stamped and signed at the point of 
entry and exit, is retained by the motorist 
as evidence that the car has left the coun- 
try in question. Instead of having to 
carry large sums of money, the motorist 
merely has to have his triptyque signed 
each time he crosses the frontier. It is 
possible to get a temporary discharge if it 
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is desired to cross the frontier and return 
again later; but it is advisable to see that 
the permanent discharge is given when 
the motorist has no intention of returning 
to that country. A permanent discharge 
once given, it is impossible to return to 
that country under the same triptyque. 
The amount of deposit varies with the dif- 
ferent European countries. The more im- 
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“All the main roads are wide, straight, and 


so well made as to allow of almost unlimited 
speed” 


portant rates are quoted as follows: 


France: Cars seaening over 275 pounds, 
$5.50 per 100 pound 

Switzerland: $11. 70 per 220 pounds. 

Holland: 5 per cent of the value of the car. 

Belgium: 12 per cent ad valorem. 

Italy: 1,100 pounds, * le 2,200 pounds, 
$80; greater weight, $120 

Germany : Up to 1,100 pounds, $4.60 per 
100 pounds; 1,100 to 2,200 pounds, $2.85 per 
100 pounds; 2,200 pounds and up, $1.70 per 
100 pounds. 

Austria-Hungary: Varies between $250 and 
$350 on ordinary touring cars. 

Algeria and Tunisia: French laws and con- 
ditions prevail. 


The triptyques are available for a year 
in France, Germany, Switzerland and Hol- 
land; for 4 months in Spain; 3 months in 
Italy; 2 months in Austria, and until De- 
cember 31 of the year of issue in Belgium. 

Various associations in Europe are av- 
thorized to issue triptyques. In France 








SUGGESTIONS FOR SHORT MOTOR TOURS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 








MOTOR TOUR NO. 1 
Prepared by the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Co., New York 
OR TOONS TOU occ. cic aoe $200 
Rural London, the Shakespeare coun- 
try, North Wales, the valley of the 
Wye, and the southern cathedral 

towns. 

First Day—London, Hampton Court, 
Stoke Poges, Windsor, Oxford, 
Woodstock, Broadway. 

Second Day—Stratford-on-Avon, Shot- 
tery, Warwick, Leamington, Kenil- 
worth, Coventry, Lichfield, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, Derby, Matlock, 
Rowsley, Haddon Hall, Chats- 
worth. 


Third Day—Buxton, Chester, Eaton 

. Hall, Wrexham, 

Fourth Day—Wrexham, _Langollen, 
Corwen, Druid, the Fairy Glen, 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Fifth Day—Capel Garig, Snowdon, 
Bangor, Conway, Llandudno. 


Sixth Day—Lianrwst, Festiniog, Bar- 
mouth, Harlech, Dolgelly, Aberts- 
wyth, Rhayader, Brecon, Aberga- 
venny. 

Seventh Day—Usk, Caerleon, Newport, 
Penhow, Chepstow. 





Eighth Day—Tintern, the Abbey, Mon- 
mouth, Gloucester, through the 
beautiful valley of the Wye. 

Ninth Day—Gloucester, Wantage, 
White Horse Hill, Highelere, Hen- 
ley, Maiden Head, London. 

Tenth Day—The tenth day is covered 
by the intervening Sunday and 
will be passed as a rest day. 


MOTOR TOUR NO. 2 
Bi Ns 68k 553 505650 ee0ss $1 

Rural London, the Shakespeare coun- 
try, the Wye valley, and the south- 
ern cathedral towns. 

First Day—London, Hampton Court, 
Stoke * Poges, Windsor, Oxford, 
Woodstock, Blenheim Park, Broad- 
way. 

Second Day—Broadway, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Shottetry, Warwick, Lea- 
mington, Kenilworth, Ccventry. 

Third Day—Worcester, Malvern, Ross, 
the Wye valley, Monmouth, Tin- 
tern, the Abbey. 

Fourth Day—Chepstow, Gloucester, 
Bath. 


Fifth Day—Wells, Glastonbury, Long- 
leat, Stonehenge, Salisbury. 

Sixth Day—Winchester, Guildford, 
Kingston, London. 


MOTOR TOUR NO. 3 
DIR COO TOO s ic sc esccese $100. 


’ Paris and the French chateaux. 
First Day—Paris, Versailles, Chev~ 
reuse, Vendome, Blois. 


Second Day—Blois, Chaumont, Am- 
boise, Tours. 

Third ._Day—Langeais, Langres, Azay- 
le-Rideau, Chinon, Poitiers. 

Fourth Day—Chatelrault, Loches, 
Tours. 


Fifth Day—Chenonceau, Ambois, Blois, 
Chambord. 


Sixth Day—Orleans, Fontainebleau, 
Melun, Pairs. 
MOTOR TOUR NO. 4 


Six DGG’ TOGR ce cccccccess $100. 
Normandy and Brittany. 


First Day—Paris, Mantes, Vernon, 
Rouen. 


Second Day—Pont-Audemar, Trou- 
ville, Caen. 


Third Day—Aveabches, Mont _ St. 
Michel. 


Fourth Day—St. Malo, Dinan, Rennes. 
Fifth Day—Rennes, Laval, Le Mans. 
Sixth Day—Le Mans, Chartres, Pairs. 
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“The car is run onto a stout platform, lashed, 
covered with a tarpaulin, and swung on board” 


they are the Touring Club of France and 
the Association Generale Automobile; and 
in England the Automobile Association 
and Motor Union and the Royal Automo- 
bile Club. If you are not a member of any of 
these associations, the express company’s 
agent taking charge of the transportation 
of the car will secure you membership, and 
give you the right to secure triptyques 
through them. The fees are low, that for 
membership in the Touring Club of France, 
for instance, being only $1.20 per annum. 


New Regulations in June 


Probably about June of the present year 
important new regulations will go into 
force abolishing the use of the triptyque 
except for visits to a single country, and 
replacing it by an international customs 
pass book. Instead of having to make a 
Separate deposit for each country about to 
be visited, the motorist will deposit the 
highest amount of any one country. Every 
time he crosses the frontier the fact will 
be recorded on his pass book by the cus- 
toms authorities, and he will not be ad- 
mitted to a new country until he has been 
discharged from the one he has just left. 
This will make it possible to cross and re- 
‘ross the frontiers any number of times 
with the certainty that the correct dis- 
charge always will be obtained, for the of- 
fier will send the holder back if he has 
neglected to have his papers stamped and 
Signed when coming out of the adjoining 
‘ountry. This crowning achievement of 
lternational travel, calculated to enorm- 
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ously simplify intercourse between nation 
and nation, is at the present moment re- 
ceiving its final ratification at the hands 
of the authorities. Its date of application 
has not been definitely fixed.- 

Paying the Tax in Europe 

Recognizing that you have paid taxes at 
home on your car, the various European 
authorities make no imposition on genuine 
tourists. The time during which a car 
can remain without payment of the na- 
tional taxes varies from 1 to 4 months, 
and it is only after the expiration of this 
time that taxation is enforced at prac- 
tically the same rate as that on the cars of 
the country. Unless the tour extends to 
Spain and Russia there really is no neces- 
sity to take out a passport. For the two 
countries mentioned, however, this docu- 
ment is essential, and can be secured by 
making application to the state depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., on payment 
of a fee of $1. 

In England the rule of the road is the 
contrary to that in force in America; all 
vehicles must keep to the left, and when 
overtaking other vehicles must pass with 
them on the left hand side. The speed 
limit is 20 miles an hour on the open road, 
and in many towns is reduced to 10 miles 
an hour. The speed limits are generally 
strictly enforced. Road surfaces are excel- 
lent, but the roads are narrow and wind- 
ing compared with those on the continent. 
In France the speed limit is 30 kilometers 


—practically 18 miles—an hour in the 


open country, with various lower limits in 
villages and towns. In practice, how- 
ever, the limits never are enforced, and 
the only use of the law appears to be -to 
prevent racing without government per- 
mission. 
Rules of the Road 

All the main roads are wide, straight, 
and so well made as to allow of almost 
unlimited speed. The surfaces are good 
except in the immediate neighborhood of 
Paris and a few other 
large cities. Near the 
Belgian frontier many 
of the main roads are 
paved with rough gran- 
ite blocks and should be 
avoided. In Paris there 
are strict regulations 
against smoky exhausts; 
headlights are not al- 
lowed within the city 
limits, and sirens and 
exhaust whistles must 
not be used. 


In practically all con- 
tinental countries the 
tule of the road is the 
same as in America. The 
exceptions are some por- 
tions of Italy, notably 
around Rome and Genoa, 
where the national rule 
is reversed; also in por- 
tions of Austria-Hun- 
gary, such as the Tyrol, 
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Corinthia and Dalmatia. In entering these 
districts great caution should be observed, 
for there is nothing to indicate where the 
change takes place. 

In all European countries generally vis- 
ited by motorists, gasoline and lubricating 
oil are readily obtained. In England it is 
sold in 2-gallon cans, the price varying 
from 25 to 31 cents per gallon. In France 
it is sold in 5-liter cans, the price varying 
from 40 to 50 cents per can. In Paris the 
price is much higher, for all gasoline taken 
into the city is taxed. The motorist must 
pay this tax at the octroi on entering the 
city; on leaving he is given a voucher for 
the amount of fuel he has on board, en- 
titling him to take this quantity back free 
of duty. Practically 4% liters equal 1 gal- 
lon. 

Lubricating oil can be found almost any- 




























“All European countries levy duty on cars. The old fashioned way 
was to pay the duty in cash at the frontier” 
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where in the most travelled European 
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ene wearer. Goodrich to Reorganize 
Plan Just Announced to Increase Stock from $20,000,000 to 
$45,000,000 and Transfer Property and Assets to New 


Corporation to Permit of Expansion of Plant 


tires are to be found in almost every town 
and village. It should be ascertained 
what metric size will best fit your Ameri- 
can rims, for inch sizes are only obtainable 
in such cities as London and Paris. Spe- 
cial tires for quick-detachable rims are 
not easily obtained in Europe. It is neces- 
sary to solution a flap within the shoe to 
prevent the tubes being nipped when the 
detachable flange is put on. Owing to the 
higher speed and the harder nature of 
the roads, tires usually have not the same 
length of life in Europe as in America. 

Acetylene gas tanks are not extensively 
used in Europe, and cannot readily be 
changed for fully charged ones. In France 
they are considered dangerous by the au- 
thorities; this does not prevent the owner 
carrying them, but it does prevent him 
getting them recharged except in very 
special cases. 

The matter of spares and repairs need 
not cause any trouble. The usual spares 
carried on a long-distance tour in America 
will be quite sufficient. All the European 
touring countries being more densely in- 
habited than the United States, expert as- 
sistance can easily be obtained in case of 
a serious breakdown. The Packard, 
Pierce, Peerless, Mitchell and Ford com- 
panies have spare parts depots in Paris. 
Other American firms having depots in 
London from which spares can be obtained 
are Hudson, Cadillac, Hupmobile, White, 
Chalmers, R.C.H., Buick and Overland. 

The movements of practically all tour- 
ists will include one crossing of the Eng- 
lish channel. From England to France, or 
vice versa, there are four main routes: 
Havre -Southampton, Dieppe - Newhaven, 
Boulogne-Folkestone and Calais-Dover. 
The car is run on to a stout platform, 
lashed, covered with a tarpaulin and 
swung on board, being carried on deck. 
Crossing can be made every day, it only 
being necessary to arrive 3 or 4 hours be- 
fore the advertised time of sailing. Rates 
vary from $12 to $25, according to size 
of car and route selected. There is both 
a day and a night service, but in some 
cases cars are only carried on the night 
boats. 


HILDEBRAND OUT WITH CHALMERS 
Detroit, Mich., March 19—Changes in the 
Chalmers Motor Co. have been brought about 
by the resignation of C. C. Hildebrand as 
assistant general manager and sales man- 
ager, which was announced last Saturday. 
The two offices have been divided. Harry 
W. Ford has been given the position of as- 
sistant general manager. He also will con- 
tinue as secretary of the corporation and 
will supervise the advertising as in the past. 
The position of sales manager has been given 
to Percy Owen, who has been eastern sales 
manager and European representative for 
some time. His appointment, it is an- 
nounced, will not change in any way the 
established sales policies of the company. 


KRON, O., March 18—Announcement 

was made Saturday by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. that a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company will be held here 
March 27 for the purpose of reorganizing 
the company and increasing the capital 
stock from $20,000,000 to $45,000,000. The 
increase of 125 per cent is said to be for 
the purpose of increasing the producing 
capacity and business of the company. 

The reorganization plan contemplates 
the sale or transfer of all the property 
and assets of the present company to a 
new corporation, to be formed under the 
laws of the state of New York or some 
other place, said transfer to take place on 
April 1, 1912. 

The new company will have $15,000,000 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
3 per cent of which is to be retired an- 
nually after July 1, 1913, before dividends 
will be paid on the common stock. There 
will be common stock of the par value of 
$30,000,000. 

B. G. Work, president of the company, 
says that the reorganization is simply for 
the purpose of allowing the expansion of 
the output of the company and the in- 
crease of its business in all directions. 

In order to avert any flurry in the rub- 
ber stock market the board of directors of 
the company closed the stock transfer 
books of the company and they will re- 
main closed until further notice. Present 
stockhoiders will be given the first oppor- 
tunity to acquire new stock. 

The general impression of the public 
seems to be that the financing proposition 
will amount to a melon-cutting for the 
present stockholders. As soon as the an- 
nouncement of the new plan was made the 
books of the company were closed. This 
impression has had a very stimulating ef- 
fect on the whole market for rubber se- 
eurities and gains of from 3 to 10 points 
were made all along the line this week. 

Ground is to be broken this week for 
another great building to be erected by 
the Goodrich company this summer. The 
new building will be the largest of the 
present group and will be used in the 
manufacture of tires. 


New York’s View of It 


New York, March 18—The Goodrich 
deal, it is said, is a step that is to be 
taken to capitalize the accumulated profits 
of the company, which have gone back 
into the property over a period of years. 
Holders of the present $10,000,000 common 
stock are to get 270 per cent in new stock 
and 78 per cent in cash, or equivalent in 
stock and cash to $348 per share. Holders 





of the $6,000,000 preferred outstanding are 
offered $120 in cash, or 120 per cent in new 
stock, at their option. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., of New York, are 
understood to be at the head of a syndicate 
which has underwritten the plan. The 
company will take out a charter in New 
York state. 

Very pertinent reasons for the recent 
strength in rubber shares were shown this 
week when announcement was made that 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. proposed to capital- 
ize its surplus profits by an additional stock 
issue of $25,000,000 and a cash dividend 
amounting to 78 per cent. 

The company as at present constituted has 
a capitalization of $20,000,000 and for many 
years has retained a considerable portion of 
its profits in the form of surplus, using 
these funds to develop and strengthen its 
position. 

The new common stock will be on a 4 per 
cent basis, whereas the present common 
stock has been drawing dividends of 12 per 
cent. The new preferred, which will amount 
to $15,000,000, will draw 7 per cent. This 
issue will be retired in 33 years at par and 
5 per cent. At the New York office of the 
company it was said that the rumor as to 
removal of headquarters to New York city 
was without foundation. 


JOHNSON QUITS CAR MAKING 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 16—Announce- 
ment is made by the Johnson Service (o., of 
this city, that it has determined to abandon 
the manufacture of pleasure cars and com- 
mercial motor vehicles which it has been 
identified with for the last 6 or 7 years. 
The company will from now on confine its 
attention to the manufacture of heat-regu 
lating devices and will have nothing more 
to do with the motor industry. It is figured 
that the death of Professor Warren S. Jobn- 
son, president of the company, a few months 
ago is largely responsible for the withdrawal 
of the Johnson company from the motor ¢ar 
field, other officers of the concern not being 
so enthusiastic over the motor car as was 
Professor Johnson. 

WILL TALK MERGER 

New York, March 19—Merger of the 
Automobile Board of Trade with the Ne 
tional Association of Automobile Manufac- 
turers will be the subject considered at the 
meeting of the merger committee of the 
latter organization which will be held a 
headquarters, 7 East Forty-second street, 
New York, on Thursday morning. The 
meeting, it is understood, will take 2° 
final action at this session, but will sal 
range a basis of negotiations for subm'* 
sion to the Board of Trade. 
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Ever Ready Is Enjoined 


Judge Lacombe Sustains Appeal from Preliminary Injunction 
Secured by Lovell-McConnell on Claim of Infringing 
Klaxon Horn Patents—T'wo Other Suits on 


EW YORK, March 15—The prelimi- 
nary injunction granted the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co. and appealed by the 
American Ever Ready Co. was sustained 
today by the circuit court of appeals for 
the southern district of New York. The 
decision as written by Judge Lacombe sus- 
tained the opinion handed down by Judge 
Hough of the United States district court 
on January 16. As the case stands now, 
the American Ever Ready Co. is enjoined 
from making or selling a warning signal 
similar in appearance to the type L Klaxon 
made by the Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co. 
The preliminary injunction fight in the 
suit of the Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co. of 
Newark, N. J., against the American Ever 
Ready Co., for unfair competition and 
imitation of the Klaxon, and for infringe- 
ment of Klaxon patents, has terminated 
in a victory for the Lovell-McConnell Mfg. 
Co., vindicating the originality of the 
Klaxon. Judge Hough of the United States 
district court for the southern district of 
New York, granted a preliminary injunc- 
tion containing a clause which restrained 
the Ever Ready company ‘‘from making, 
constructing, shipping, selling, advertising 
or exposing for sale any articles of manu- 
facture or horn so similar in appearance 
to the warning signals manufactured and 
sold by complainant as to deceive or ¢a- 
pable of deceiving any person or persons.’’ 
It also contained a clause restraining 
‘fany article of manufacture or horn em- 
bodying the characteristic right-angled 
construction of the horn manufactured by 
the Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co.’’ 

In the opinion sustaining the injunc- 
tion, Judge Lacombe, for the United States 
circuit court of appeals, holds ‘‘ that this case 
closely resembles Rushmore v. Manhattan 
Works, 163 F. R. 939;’’ that ‘‘the re- 
semblance between complainants’ horns 
and defendant’s horns is very great,’’ 

. . that the Ever Ready horn is ‘‘a 
manifest imitation in details of construc- 
tion, with the consequent likelihood of 
confusion;’’ and that ‘‘the order for pre- 
liminary injunction should be affirmed.’’ 
This decision was in the suit on the 
Lovell-MeConell Mfg. Co.’s design pat- 
ents Nos. 39,785 and 39,801, in which in- 
fringement was joined with a charge of 
unfair competition. 

In the answer filed by the American 
Ever Ready Co. it was alleged that the 
patents covering the Klaxon horn are void 
because of anticipation, and in support of 
this contention cited about fifty-five 
United States and foreign patents. As a 


further defense the Ever Ready company 
Claims its electric horn is in an experi- 


mental stage and that its manufacture on 
a commercial basis has not been under- 
taken. It also charged that a horn de- 
livered to the attorney for the Klaxon 
people and also the Klaxon horus exhib- 
ited in evidence had been tampered with 
to make them more closely resemble each 
other. 

There are two other suits by the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co. against the American 
Ever Ready Co., charging infringement of 
five important mechanical patents for the 
Klaxon, No. 923,048, No. 923,049, No. 923- 
122, No. 957,161 and No. 956,898. But the 
charge of unfair competition, being un- 
necessary and technically objectionable, 
has been eliminated from the complaints 
in these suits. 


ANOTHER CHAIN SUIT STARTED 

New York, March 19—Suit has been en- 
tered by the Parsons Non-Skid Co. against 
Benjamin M. Asch, in the United States 
district court for the southern district of 
New York. The plaintiff company’s Amer- 
ican rights are owned by the Weed Chain 
Tire Grip Co. and the defendant is a 
dealer in sundries in this city. Mr. Asch 
represents H. E. McLain of Natick, Mass., 
in selling the Best chain grip, manufac- 


tured by McLain. Suit was entered this ~ 


week and the case has been set down for 
hearing before Judge Lacombe on Friday. 
Like all the other Weed suits, this one 
asks for injunction, accounting and dam- 
ages. 
DECISION AGAINST PANHARD 

New York, March 19—For 3 days the 
suit of. the Interboro News Delivery Co. 
against the Panhard company was on trial 
before Judge Mayer in the United States 
district court. The Interboro is suing to 
collect certain charges for repair and 
maintenance of two trucks purchased by 
it from the Panhard company and the de- 
fense is fighting on the theory that the 
repairs were required because the plaintiff 
company abused the trucks by using un- 
skillful drivers. The case dragged out to 
unusual length in its presentation on ac- 
count of a mass of conflicting testimony 
as to the merits of both sides. The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff for 
$1,760. The amount sued for was about 
$5,600. 
ADDING TO CARHARTT ASSETS 

New York, March 18—Three cars and 
two 50-horsepower Herschell-Spillman mo- 
tors, the property of the Carhartt Auto- 
mobile Sales Co., now in process of bank- 
ruptey, were sold under the hammer Tues- 
day. The proceeds will be added to the 
bankrupt estate and will be used to make 
up a dividend on the proved-up claims. 


- former’s automobile business. 
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The cars listed at about $4,000. A mini- 
mum price of 75 per cent of the appraised 
values was fixed in order: to make the 
sale effective. 

The property brought $2,230, which 
brings the total amount on hand to about 
$4,000. The claims filed in gross amount 
of about $20,000 and there are several of 
them that will be contested. It is not con- 
sidered unlikely that the dividend will be 
25 per cent after the list of creditors has 
been subjected to the acid ‘test. 


WASHINGTON GARAGE BANKRUPT 

Washington, D. C., March 16—On peti- 
tion of the Carpenter Automobile vo. for 
an order of dissolution, E. B. Kimball, 
attorney, has been appointed receiver 
pending the proceedings. The assets of 
the company are given as $20,427, while 
the liabilities are listed at $13,900. The 
company maintains a garage at Seven- 
teenth and U streets and formerly handled 
a line of cars. 
APRIL HEARING FOR TIRE SUIT 

New York, March 18—Quick action in 
the courts as far as the ultimate settle- 
ment of the suit of the Republic Rubber 
Co. against Morgan & Wright, involving 
the question of infringement of the Mell 
patent, is indicated by the fact that the 
ease has been set down for hearing in 
April. The matter will be heard by the 
United States circuit court of appeals. 


PROGRESS OF DYER CASE 

New York, March 19—Voluntary and in- 
voluntary measures were taken this week 
to enforce the Dyer gearset patents. Er- 
nest W. Gerdacht of Brooklyn, owner of 
a Crawford car, was granted an individual 
user’s license and an order pro confesso 
was entered in the United States district 
court of the southern district of New 
York against Louis Pittsburg, a garage 
owner in Manhattan. Service was had in 
the five cases brought against importers 
and users of imported cars. 
POPPENBERG CASE DISMISSED 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 20.—A verdict 
of no cause of action was returned here 
in the case of the Gustave H. Poppenberg 
Co., 674 Main Street, against the Over- 
land-Buffalo Co., for $50,000 damages, the 
contention of the Poppenberg company 
being that the Overland-Bufialo Co. pub- 
lished advertisements which injured the 
It was 
brought out that Mr. Poppenberg pur- 
chased a number of Overland cars from 
the manufacturers which he advertised 
and put on sale. The Overland-Buffalo Co. 
took exception to the advertisements end, 
Poppenberg claimed, his character and 
business were injured. The Overland- 
Buffalo Co. made a general denial of the 
charges and the action, which was tried 
before Justice Emery in supreme court, 
was dismissed. 
CARTERCAR ENGINEER RESIGNS 

Pontiac, Mich., March 19—Charles A. 
Trask, for 5 years chief engineer and 
works manager of the Cartercar Co., has 
resigned. He has not announced his plans. 
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Improve Ignition Systems 


HE recent severe storms in the middle west have unmis- 
takably demonstrated to many car owners that the ignition 
wiring and also the electric light wiring on their cars are not 
adequate for the severest storms, because during some of these 
blizzards the snow was blown in through the radiator and 
short-circuited connections to such an extent that electric 
lights went out and several troubles came up in the ignition 
system. Motor cars are not operated for long periods in 
storms, but it is questionable if there are any other times 
when they are needed more and it is a discouraging condition 
to have a failure when success is most needed. 
ad z 
oo experiences but reiterate events of 2 and 3 years 
ago when in several rainstorms, or in crossing deep fords, 
the electric wiring gave trouble. There has not been sufficient 
protection. The magneto has been well protected with a rubber 
boot, but if the remainder of the wires are exposed, or if even 
a part of them is exposed, that part is sufficient to work the 
trouble. A few years ago one or two specially aggressive 
French concerns brought out inclosed ignition systems, the 
magneto being carried in a crankease compartment, with a 
waterproof tubing from this compartment covering the spark 
plugs. In this way not a solitary portion of the ignition system 
" was exposed, excepting such control wires as extended from the 
back of the engine to the dash, and these were so positioned 
as to be very well protected against water entering through the 
radiator. But the progress made in this line has not been any- 
thing like what it should have been, but a re-attention to it is 
promised, and for 1913 there will be several ignition systems 
with much better protection against climatic conditions than 
there is today. It is quite absurd to devote every energy to 
improving the magneto and spark plugs as well as other units 
in the ignition system and yet not give that protection which 
our work demands. 
ad ad 
ITH the advent of electric lighting and the more or less 
close relationship between electric lighting systems and 
ignition systems this wiring difficulty has increased. One 
prominent accessory man voiced the sentiments of many when 
he claimed that the wiring system for ignition and lighting is 
one of the weakest points in the car, considering the service that, 
such has to give. He compared the wiring with that in many 
industrial enterprises and then drew attention to the strains 
and rough usage it had to take in the car as compared with 
wiring systems in buildings; etc. Better wiring systems are 
needed. The wire itself is as good as can be secured; it-is on 
a par with all of the other good things of the ignition system, 
but the system of protecting it, of mounting and protecting 
switches, etc., is in need of improvement. The magneto people 
are doing their part, but the car builders must bear their share; 
in fact, theirs is the biggest load of all. They must look upon 
the wiring as an integral portion of the motor and not as an 
accessory that can occupy whatever spare room remains after 
all of the other parts have been put in their place. It is true 
that while not a few makers have shown a disposition to wrestle 
with the wiring problem as it should be handled, there has been 
a deplorable lack of activity in this respect with many others. 
Wiring is essential, and as such must be a part of the motor 
design. It may have a bearing on the design of the cylinder 
castings, particularly where some extra form of protection is 
given the spark plugs. 
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Developing Exports 


HE development of export business in the motor car industry 

is a slow process. This is particularly so with continental 
Europe and Great Britain. In continental Europe, in particular, 
the method of doing business is much different from that in 
America. In Paris the older classes of citizens rarely if ever 
change their places of purchasing goods and if the foreigner 
wants to get into their market he has first of all to demonstrate 
that he is not a fly-by-night but a permanent business man. 
Europe has been flooded in times past with the fly-by-night 
proposition; she has learned her lessons and has made up her 
mind not to suffer any more. She has built her fortifications 
round about her and the concern that wants to do business must 
come in, in the orthodox way, and show or give excellent 
evidences of permanent good faith. 


& & 


EVERAL of the leading car makers and some of the major 

accessory companies who decided on European business 
realized this and rented permanent headquarters in Paris and 
London and since that time have been conducting regular places 
of business and gaining the confidences of the people. This is 
the one certain method of developing European trade. Once the 
foreigner realizes that a concern has come to stay, he then 
watches the progress of it and the reliability of its goods and 
sooner or later breaks over the bars of his business tradition 
and buys. 

z ad 


N this respect the methods of developing American car busi- 

ness in France and other continental countries by some of 
our companies, as compared with others, is worthy of study. 
Some American builders have had headquarters in Paris, which 
have been maintained for over 3 years, and yet they have not 
up to the present carried cars for sale at these headquarters. 
Others have had establishments opened for several years and 
only took orders for cars by exhibiting blue prints and photo- 
graphs. Contrast this system with that of other concerns who 
shipped several carloads of their cars to the foreign market 
and sent with them a professional export trade developer, a 
man who entered the foreign city with his wares, took big space 
in the daily papers, did some out-of-the-way stunt with the car 
and then tried to stampede the business. The latter tactics will 
not and can not succeed. It is so much money wasted. 


& & 


i ees export business is a big one and one that should be 
developed. This trade is not confined to Europe. South 
America offers an enormous field. So profitable is many parts 
of South America that the big foreign companies are devoting 
every effort to the development of it. Russia offers a very 
fruitful field, and it is interesting to note that when several 
of the older French houses saw the waning of their export trade 
to America they immediately took up the development of the 
Russian business and are today making rapid strides in this 
field. Russia is an amazingly large country and while roads are 
poor in many sections, still they are not so bad as they were in 
America a few years ago, and as soon as the motor car spirit 
gets deeply embedded -in their minds then the road improvement 
work will make great headway. As an export territory South 
Africa offers a field that is well worth careful development 
by manufacturers in this country. 
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Rubber Facts Given by Tire Expert 


LEVELAND, O., March 16—Interesting 

-statisties regarding the rubber industry 
are found in the March issue of the Journal 
published by the Cleveland Engineering So- 
ciety, which carried in full the complete 
lecture on rubber delivered by Dr. W. C. 
Geer before the society. 

Dr. Geer covered the field in a most com- 
plete and comprehensive manner, but prob- 
ably the most interesting feature of his talk 
related to rubber prices and the condition 
of the market. According to Dr. Geer, the 
total production of crude rubber for the 
year ending June, 1910, was between 85,000 
and 90,000 tons, while for 1911 the Doctor 
figured this would be increased to from 86,- 
000 to 93,000 tons with 46.5 per cent coming 
from Brazil, Peru and Bolivia, 17.5 per cent 
from other South American states, Mexico 
and Central America, 17.5 per cent from 
Africa, 16.2 per cent from Ceylon, Malay, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo and 2.3 per cent 
miscellaneous. In the way of rubber imports 
he estimates that in 1909-10 the United 
States imported 101,044,681 pounds at an 
average value of $1 per pound; the United 
Kingdom imported 87,696,800 pounds in 
1910, valued at $126,831,362; Germany im- 
ported 37,496,000 pounds in 1910. 

Naturally, Dr. Geer is referring to the 
methods of manufacture in the rubber indus- 
try told something about the construction of 
motor car tires. According to the doctor, 
the fabric which makes up the body of the 


tire is passed through a calender and rubber- 
forced or frictioned into the interstices of 
the fabric. These friction fabries are cut 








Coming Motoring Events 


March 23-30—Tent show at Indianapolis, 
a Indianapolis Automobile Trade Associa- 

on, 

April 27—Speedway race; 
motordrome; Los Angeles, Cal. 

May 4—Road race; Motor Car Dealers’ 
Association; Santa Monica, Cal. 

May 14-17—Commercial reliability run Chi- 
cago Motor Club, Chicago, Ill. 

May 17-18—Track meet; Colorado State 
Automobile Association; Denver, Colo. 

May 30—Indianapolis speedway, 500-mile 
race; Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 30—Track meet; Salem, N. H. 

June 20—Algonquin hill-climb, Chicago 
Motor Club; Algonquin, Ill. : 

June—Reliability run; Auto Club of St. 
Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

June—Hill climb; Maine Automobile Asso- 
ciation; Portland, Me. 

July—Road race; Riverhead, L. I. 

July 4—Track meet; Petersburg, Ind. 

July 4-5—Track meet; Taylor Automobile 
Club; Taylor, Tex. 

July 4-6—Beach meet; Old Orchard Auto- 
mobile Association; Old Orchard, Me. 

July 15—Reliability run; Wisconsin State 
Automobile Association; Milwaukee, Wis. 

August .8-10—Galveston beach meet; Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

August 23-24—Road races; Chicago Motor 
Club; Elgin, Ill. 

September—Track meet; 
sition Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

ae 2—Speedway meet; Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
October 5—Fairmount Park road _ race; 
Quaker City Motor Club; Philadelphia, Pa. 

October 7-11—Chicago Motor Club relia- 
bility run; Chicago. 


Los Angeles 


Universal Expo- 


October 12—Track meet; Rockingham 
park; Salem, N. H. 
November 6—Track meet; Shreveport 


Automobile Club; Shreveport, La. 


into the proper lengths and widths and 
wrapped on a core of the exact size of the 
inside of the tire. Upon the fabric thus put 
upon the core layer after layer of rubber is 
carefully pressed down to the proper shape 
This combined article then is placed in a 
mold, a number of which are put in a steel 
shell and pressed under high hydraulic press- 
ure. The steam is then turned in at the 
requisite temperature and the whole is al- 
lowed to vulcanize in the steam for the prop- 
er length of time. At the end of this time 
the press is opened, the molds removed, the 
parts of the mold taken away from the tire, 
the tire separated from the core, and the 
result is the finished article. 

Dr. Geer also furnishes an interesting 
table on the range of rubber prices for the 
last 22 years which he secured from the Wall 
Street Journal. The tables is as follows: 


Year High Low Changes 
La GR PERE Se MParerers $1.70 $0.98 $0.7 

SO pce eccknne ee 3.10 1.44 66 
CO en ee 2.22 1.26 96 
ia ora die ain aia eae 1.30 .69 61 
BE a cine wk ec owaltas 1.27 -82 45 
We ket acres 2 ai oeke 1.30 1.24 06 
OR a. hod <iasie Seiad cca 1.40 1.23 17 
I ac coainte e aacaiataced 1.33 1.00 .33 
WS OC ied wacueaes 1.13 91 .22 
MNS 055 ease a .98 81 17 
BONED a Wits cao dararcca se .87 .66 21 
Re ae cnc. we eis 1.16 1.00 16 
I a ba: hala 1.16 1.04 12 
OTK G oiwtd ae wcities 1.10 -90 -20 
DO a Cade santana 91 .84 .07 
i ae tele 91 .78 13 
TEENS 6k ond canedees 84 -74 10 
5 Le eS Be 74 66 08 
ER ees eee 84 -74 10 
WO bx éeigin'nuioteeas 68 .60 08 
BO a oe oka es 87 .66 21 
WOE 6 ocd eu seme 1.00 42 28 








ILLINOIS BANKS PROSPERING 

HICAGO, March 18—The Chicago 

Banker, in its last issue, makes the 
following report on Illinois banks: ‘‘The 
state auditor has issued a statement of 
the condition of the 569 state banks at 
the commencement of business February 
21. This is an increase of eight banks 
as compared with the last statement. The 
total capital, surplus, contingent funds, 
and undivided profits is $117,821,653, an 
increase of $903,159. The total deposits, 
including amounts due to banks, is $671,- 
254,165, an increase of $25,127,610. The 


percentage of reserve to deposits was 
28.95.?? 


THE RUBBER MARKET 


New York, March 18—Crude rubber 
sagged back somewhat after touching 
$1.1714 per pound last week and then ad- 
vanced slowly, regaining all the loss ex- 
cept 1% cents per pound on light trading. 
Imports were somewhat better in size and 
quality, but the total volume of trade 
locally is unimportant. In the London 
market crude rubber was quiet and steady. 
The Mexican disturbance is credited with 
strengthening the market for guayules, al- 
though the prices quoted show no appre- 
ciable advance. 

The distinet strength shown by rubber 








Late News from 
Motor Markets 




















shares récently is based to some extent 
upon rumors that the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
is contemplating increasing ‘its capital 
stock and organizing a new company. 

International Rubber, United States 
Rubber and other listed issues show great 
strength. This is credited by insiders to 
investment buying. 

New York, March 19—Special telegram 
—Displaying more excitement than at any 
time within a year, the local market for 
erude rubber advanced today to a new high 
level, selling at $1.19 a pound on a basis 
of fine up-river. The advance followed the 
boom in prices that carried the London mar- 
ket over the 5 shilling mark. Stocks are 
reported meager and even scrap is firm. 


STUDEBAKER BONDS ISSUED 

New York, March 19—The recently au- 
thorized issue of $8,000,000 of gold notes 
by the Studebaker Corporation, to refund 
and liquidate the floating indebtedness of 
the corporation have been formally offered 
to the public under the plan outline some 
time ago. Clem Studebaker, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident of the corporation, has issued a 


statement under date of March 16 outlin- 
ing the purposes of the issue and stating 
that the earnings of the corporation, ap- 
plicable to interest charges were in excess 
of $2,500,000 in 1911 and that since Janu- 
ary 1 the business of the company has in- 
creased largely over the volume enjoyed 
up to this time last year. He said that 
actual orders booked so far indicate mate- 
rially increased profits this year. 


CHICAGO BOND OFFERINGS 

Chicago, March 16—Bond offerings in 
concerns identified with the motor indus- 
try are made by local brokers as an- 
nounced in the Economist are as follows: 

William Saloman & Co.: J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., preferred, 7 per 
cent, 100 market price; 7.00 yield. 

White, Weld & Co.: Mitchell-Lewis, 6 
per cent, due 1913, February and April; 
9814 cents market price; 7 B yield. 

George K. Burr & Co.: International 
Motor Co., preferred, 7 per cent, April 
and October. 

Mitchell-Lewis, 6 per cent, due 1913, 
February and April. 

Kennett, Cowan & Co.: Mitchell-Lewis 
gold notes, 6 per cent; due 1912, February 
and April, 100% market price; 4 yield. 

Mitchell-Lewis gold notes, 6 per cent, 
due 1913, February and April, 985 mar- 
ket; 7 yield. 
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Trade Fights the Tire-Marking Bill 


Prominent Rubber Men Appear Before Legislators at Albany and Point Out Injustice of 
Proposed Measure—Views of Leading Companies’ Representatives 
on Subject as Expressed to Motor 


gesagt N. Y., March 19—Special tele- 
gram—At a hearing before the senate 
judiciary committee this afternoon on the 
tire-dating bill which passed the state assem- 
bly last week and was introduced into the 
senate by Senator Roosevelt, representatives 
of the leading tire makers offered arguments 
opposing the measure. Little was said in 
favor of it, Senator Roosevelt simply stating 
that he believed the tire buyers should be 
protected. No action was taken on the bill. 
Among the representatives of the tire mak- 
ers who spoke against the bill was P. W. 
Litchfield of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co.; F. I. Reynolds, of the Diamond Rubber 
Co., and H. E. Raymond, of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 

Hardship of Measure 

They pointed out that if passed the bill 
would result in great hardship to tire mak- 
ers without in any way benefiting consumers. 
It would mean that the tire factories would 
have to work night and day for 6 months 
of the year in order to put tires of late 
date on the market for spring and summer 
trade, while for the remainder of the year 
the plants would be practically idle. With 
such factory conditions it would be difficult 
to obtain good operators. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the tire 
men pointed out that tires from 8 months 
to 1 year old are superior to those of less 
age, and it was stated that the near dat- 
ing of the tires would work to the dis- 
eredit of the properly aged product, and 
tire dating would be an incentive to lead 
consumers to take new and green tires. 
The opinion was general that a properly- 
stored tire does not deteriorate within 
2% years and that the mileage of a new 
tire is actually lower than that of a 
properly aged one. It was held that re- 
gardless of date the tire user is protected 
by the guarantees of reputable makers. 
Opponents of the bill stated that enact- 
ment into a law would mean that the out- 
of-the-way dealer would not carry tires, 
as manufacturers could not afford to furnish 
them to him always with the late dates; 
further, there would be no way of prevent- 
ing redating of old envelopes which were 
vulcanized. 

Views of Tire Men 

In discussing the question of tire deterio- 
ration after manufacture as well as the use- 
less hardships such a bill as this would im- 
pose on the tire manufacturers, H. E. Ray- 
mond, second vice-president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., said: 

‘The passage of this bill would be an 
outrage not only to the manufacturer but 
to the dealer in particular. It would injure 
the interests of every car builder who would 


not be able to ship his cars with fresh tires 
thereon. Tires are made months ahead for 
equipment on the cars of the motor car man- 
ufacturers; otherwise, he would have no 
tires to put on his cars at the time the car 
was shipped. Above all, there is really noth- 
ing that is necessary as a safeguard to the 
public in this connection. If the guarantee 
to the public were based on the age of a 
tire, then the bill would have some virtue 
to the user. As a matter of fact, the tire 
manufacturer does not base his guarantee 
on the age of a tire; he treats a tire 5 
years old just as liberally as he does one 
5 days old. The service the tire gives is 
the determining factor in the replacement 
adjustment. If a tire even due to age 
goes to pieces in a short while, it is re- 
placed on the basis of the service it gives. 

‘*As a further fact, no rubber manufac- 
turer could live in the manufacture of rub- 
ber articles if the question of a few months 
one way or the other in the age of an article 
affected its serviceability. It would create 
a condition of perishable goods and rubber 
manufacturers could not live on that basis. 
A tire manufactured in our factory on 
May 1 and used in other cities on May 10 
is absolutely no better than a tire made on 
January 1 and used on May 10. The 
aging of a tire 3 or 4 or a great many 
more months does not injure it, providing, 
of course, the tire is properly made at the 
outset and contains the quality which the 
manufacturer represents it to contain, but 
in addition, of course, that the stock of 
goods is maintained in proper conditions 
regarding temperature and light. 

Would Damage Dealers’ Business 

‘*Dealers could not operate under this 
bill. They would not keep any stock of 
numerous sizes of car tires and deliver them 
to their customers freshly made from time 
to time. They could not get them to start 
with. In the second place, no assortment 
could be relied upon as safe to put in stock 
and therefore the requirements of the trade 
of any city might find themselves deprived 
of the possibility of securing tires if this 
bill were to become a law in fact.’’ 

F. A. Seiberling, president of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., said: ‘‘In our 
judgment, the Chanler bill is a wholly need- 
less piece of legislation, and can result in 
no benefit to anyone unless it be the supply 
houses handling seconds and low-quality 
goods, which by reason of the time-limit 
ban might be in a position to purchase high- 
class goods at cut prices. The consumer 
certainly would get no advantage from such 
a legislation. You ask whether a tire made 
in our factory on May 1 and used in Chi- 
eago on May 10 is any better than a tire 


Age 


made January 1 and used May 10, and our 
answer is that it is not so good. Newly- 
cured rubber lacks the toughness and tenac- 
ity that comes with aging, and rubber tires 
up to 6 months age grow in the quality 
of toughness and are in every way better 
than the article newly made. I have no 
knowledge as to the purpose of the Chanler 
bill or the interest back of it, but cer- 
tainly it cannot spring from the consumer, 
legitimate dealer or manufacturer.’’ 

John H. Kelly, acting general manager 
of the Republic Rubber Co., in speaking of 
the bill, said: ‘‘In reference to the Chanler 
bill, we believe it will be a great injustice 
to both the manufacturer and the dealer if 
this bill passes. There is no good reason 
whatever for the introduction of this bill, 
as it would cause a great hardship to the 
dealer and manufacturer. The dealer will 
be the one to suffer the most, as he pur- 
chases tires outright, and from time to time 
is obliged to carry tires in stock for several 
months. We consider that if a tire is a 
year old it will give as good service as one 
made and applied the same week, provided 
it is not exposed to unusual climatic condi- 
tions. ’’ 

Time Not a Factor 

L. P. Destribats, vice-president of the 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., when approached in 
regard to this bill, said: ‘‘We are conf- 
dent that our tires made 1 month, 6 
months, or a year ago are equal in every 
respect to tires vulcanized today, and are 
guaranteed by us in exactly the same 
manner, irrespective of when made.’’ 

H. G. Fisk, secretary of the Fisk Rubber 
Co., said: ‘‘A Fisk tire stored under proper 
conditions, or even reasonably proper as re- 
gards temperature and light, will not dete- 
riorate to any extent whatsoever within 5 or 
6 months, and under conditions under which 
our factory and all branches are provided 
for storage, there should be no deterioration 
within 1 year.’’ 

OFFICIALLY DECLARED BANKRUPT 

Washington, D. C., March 16—The Car- 
ter Motor Car Corporation has been ad- 
judged bankrupt by an order signed today 
by Justice Barnard. The case was re- 
ferred to E. S. McCalmont, referee in 
bankruptcy. The order provides that the 
adjudication shall not interfere with 
equity proceedings in Maryland affecting 
the property of the corporation. In the 
equity suit. in this jurisdiction Justice 
Barnard substituted Lucas P. Loving as 
co-receiver with Wilton J. Lambert in 
place of A. Gary Carter, president of the 
corporation. Mr. Carter resigned his re- 
ceivership. The new receivers were author- 
ized to sell the assets of the company. 
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Knight Will Appeal French Decision 


Ruling in Rolland-Pilain Case Calls Attention of Americans to Patent Laws and Points Out 
Hardships Imposed on Yankee Seeking to Establish His Idea in 


ARIS, March 9—The decision handed 

down a week ago at Tours in the liti- 
gation between Knight & Kilbourne and the 
Rolland & Pilain concern, reported in Motor 
Age a week ago, has resulted in American 
interests in this city and in France gener- 
ally becoming very interested in the present 
patent law in France, particularly looking 
into the hardships which this law imposes 
on an America citizen taking out patents in 
France, and also in several other European 
countries. 

Knight & Kilbourne have, through their 
European counsel, already announced that 
the case has been taken to the French court 
of appeals. In this court, the same as in 
any American court of appeals, a complete 
exhaustive investigation into the merits of 
the case will be conducted, which will be in 
more or less contrast with the trial which 
took place at Tours. . 

It is difficult for an American, not famil- 
iar with French judiciary, to understand the 
nature of the Tours trial. The court hardly 
could be compared with a district court in 
America, in that the selection of those in 
charge is not carried on as carefully as in 
America. The court was composed of citi- 
zens without regard to their technical or 
legal training. In such a court, a patent 
case is presented by advocates who sit as a 
jury, accepting whatever they feel inclined 
to look upon favorably. It is not impera- 
tive to take evidence. 

It was imperative on this court to estab- 
lish the fact that in obtaining their patents 
Knight & Kilbourne did not make the proper 
working demonstration within the required 
time. The court did not call for evidence 
to establish such a fact, but based its as- 
sumptions on a public address by Charles Y. 
Knight, made before the expiration of the 
tequired working period, in which he com- 
mented on the almost impossibility of an 
American carrying out all the requirements 
of the French patent law. It appears that 
no statement was made in such address of 
any nature other than generalizing on the 
patent law. The court at Tours seized upon 
this utterance as a basis for conclusion that 
Knight & Kilbourne had not made the re- 
quired working demonstration within the 3 
years as required by the international con- 
vention. 

The court further, without going into 
technical details, it is stated, ruled that the 
Rolland-Pilain motor did not infringe the 
Knight type even if the Knight patent were 
valid. It is claimed that no attempt was 
made to go into the mechanical questions of 
infringement, the court statement being that 
tt was plain to see that Knight’s patent, 
granted in 1908 in France, was so similar 
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to the Pilain patent, granted in 1906, that 
there was not any novel difference between 
the two. 

In order to commence a case in France it 
is necessary for the plaintiff first to secure 
a statement from a disinterested patent ex- 
pert that the attack construction is an in- 
fringement, which it appears was fully car- 
ried out in the suit of Knight & Kilbourne 
against Rolland-Pilain. It appears that the 
court at Tours rejected entirely the finding 
of such a patent expert. 

It is the general consensus of opinion in 
manufacturing Paris that the Knight & Kil- 
bourne patent of 1908, which has a life of 
15 years from that date, will be declared 
valid, as it is generally understood all of 
the working requirements as called for by 
the international convention were carried 
out in every respect. Knight & Kilbourne, 
it is understood, will not only carry it to 
the court of appeals but to the supreme court 
of the country, which it is understood cor- 
responds with a similar court in America. 
This French decision has no bearing what- 
ever upon the American situation, as the 
patent requirements in the two countries are 
entirely different. In America it is not nec- 
essary that a patent be worked, and in 
America the way patents are drawn leaves 
no doubt whatever in the minds of the court 
as to what the inventor is entitled to. 

Ordinarily, no French court passes upon 
an important patent question without the 
advice and assistance of disinterested patent 
experts appointed for the purpose, but the 
recent decision at Tours seems to have been 
an exception to this rule. 

In the March 9 issue of the Autocar, the 
English publication, the Daimler Co., Ltd., 
controlling the English Knight license, has 
made public a statement that the English 
patent of 1905, a master patent, is valid, 
and further cites that the recent adverse 
decision in France is directly contrary to a 
previous decision in another continental 
country in which this patent was upheld by 
a high court of experts upon appeal. 

The Rolland-Pilain is a single-sleeve mo- 
tor, with the sleeve located between the 
piston and the cylinder. This sleeve has 
a simple up and down movement, and un- 
covers the intake and exhaust ports by 
means of this movement. When at its 
lowest point the intake is uncovered and 
when at its highest point the exhaust is 
uncovered. 


KNIGHT MOTORS FOR TRUCKS 
London, March 13—Announcement has 
been made by the Daimler Co., Ltd., of 
Coventry, England, that it is preparing to 
build four heavy-duty trucks in which the 


Knight double-sleeve motor will be used, 
this announcement indicating the entry of 
this concern into the heavy truck field 
with the sleeve-type motor. The company 
is also building two six-cylinder engines 
of this motor type to be used on passenger 
ears for interurban service on railroad 
tracks. The cars will be 56 feet long and 
there will be one engine on each of ‘the 
two four-wheeled trucks. 


HENDERSONS IN NEW DEAL 


Chicago, March 20—There comes from 
Indianapolis today a well substantiated 
rumor to the effect that the Hendersons 
are about to make a change in their busi- 
ness plans which will result in the intro- 
duction of a new make of car on the mar- 
ket. According to the talk from Hoosier- 
dom, C. P. Henderson, at present head of 
the Henderson Motor Sales Co., which han- 
dles the output of the Cole Motor Car Co., 
intends transferring his business interests 
to the Cole company alone, the Cole com- 
pany to hereafter market its own product. 
The Henderson Motor Sales Co. will con- 
tinue with R. P. Henderson as the guid- 
ing spirit, but instead of simply being a 
middleman, it will embark into the manu- 
facturing field itself, rumor says, making 
a low-priced car to be known as the Hen- 
derson 25. The factory will be located 
in Indianapolis, it is said, a tentative lo- 
cation having been secured. 


TO MAKE TWO-IN-ONE 


Detroit, Mich., March 18—The Canadian 
Two-in-One Auto Co. has been organized 
by Detroit men to manufacture a com- 
bination pleasure and commercial car 
known as the Canadian Two-in-One. The 
company is now considering offers of sites 
in several Canadian cities and will decide 
on a location within the next few days. 
It is planned to start manufacturing some 
time in the summer. The company is cap- 
italized at $200,600. Those principally in- 
terested are: F. A. Smith, F. E. Bowen, 
S. S. Cole and F. A. Hovey. 


The company has turned out a sample 
ear, which is being used on the streets 
here. As a passenger car it comfortably 
seats five persons. To convert it into a 
delivery truck, it is necessary only to 
throw the rear doors back on the body, 
pull back the rear seat until it drops 
down to form sort of an extension of the 
body and remove the cushions. The car 
will carry 500 pounds of merchandise 
easily. The Two-in-One will sell in Can- 
ada at $1,900. It is planned to establish 
another plant in Detroit later, but the 
location has not been announced. 
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Reorganization Now Aim of W.C.&P. 


Receiver Granted Permission to Issue $20,000 Worth ‘of Cer- 
tificates to Continue Business—Manufacturing Plans for 
Commer Truck Still Undecided—Statement by 
Driggs—Seabury Corporation in Matter 


EW YORK, March 19—Following the 

appointment of a receiver for Wyc- 
koff, Church & Partridge, Inc., last week, 
officers of the company now are at work 
on a plan for reorganization. The latest 
angle was the appearance in court of 
Receiver John 8. Sheppard, Jr., who se- 
cured from Judge Hand an order to issue 
$20,000 of receiver’s certificates in order 
to raise sufficient capital to continue the 
business under the direction of the court. 
These certificates are payable in 3 months 
and are secured by the lease held on the 
New York property occupied by the corpo- 
ration and the factory at Kingston, subject 
to the mortgage indebtedness. 

After a preliminary survey of the busi- 
ness, the receiver estimates that the total 
liability of the company is $650,000, of 
which $250,000 is secured. The assets are 
said to be $582,000. 

As to the future of the Commer truck 
it was reported from Sharon, Pa., that 
it was the intention of the Driggs-Seabury 
Ordnance Corporation, which has been 
manufacturing the Commer in this country 
for Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, to under- 
take the selling agency as well. A tele- 
gram from Motor Age to the Driggs-Sea- 
bury people brought the following answer: 

‘“We built a quantity of trucks to the 
Commer design and delivered them to 
Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, Inc., prior 
to the bankruptcy proceedings. Under our 
contract they transferred the rights they 
had in case of failure to pay, but whether 
we will avail ourselves of this clause will 
depend upon devclopments. We have parts 
for 300 trucks in process of construction 
and can make deliveries of complete trucks 
promptly. It is quite possible we will 
Americanize some parts and market the 
product direct. No definite decision has 
been reached as yet.’’ 

It is understood Wyckoff, Church & 
Partridge have decided to retain the man- 
ufacturing rights for the Commer. 

It is said Driggs-Seabury also will manu- 
facture the Sharon motor truck, which 
will be of 7 tons capacity. 





GRAND PRIX DATES SET 

Paris, March 8—Announcement was 
made today by the Automobile Club of 
France that Tuesday, June 25, and 
Wednesday, June 26, are the dates selected 
for the running of the grand prix. The 
first car away will be a 150-horsepower 
Darracq, the driver of which has not yet 
been nominated. At intervals of half a 
minute the others will follow, the last of 


the big number of competitors leaving 
the starting line, doubtless, a few min- 
utes before the first car finishes its initial 
round. The drawing of lots resulted in 
the starting order being given as follows: 


30—Rolland-Pilain 
31—Lorraine-Dietrich 
32—Vinot-Deguingand 


1—Darracq 
2—Koecklin 
3—Sunbeam 


4—Alcyon 33—Vauxhall 
5—Hispano-Suiza 34—Lorraine-Dietrich 
6—Darracq 35—Hispano-Suiza 


7—Sizaire-Naudin 36—Arrol-Johnston 


8—Vinot-Deguingand 37—Fiat 

9—Schneider 38—Sizaire-Naudin 
10—Gregoire 39—Singer 
11—Lorraine-Dietrich 40—Alcyon 
12—Mathis 41—Cote 
138—Peugeot 42—Fiat 
14—Calthorpe 43—Calthorpe 
15—Sigma Knight 44—Darracqg 
16—Sunbeam 45— Lion-Peugeot 
17—Sunbeam 46—Ford 
18—Gregoire 47—Lion-Peugeot 
19—Sizaire-Naudin 48—Darracq 


20—Schneider 
21—Gregoire 
22—Peugeot 


49—Rolland-Pilain 
50—Excelsior 
51—Vauxhall 


23—Fiat 52—Sunbeam 

24— Gregoire 53—Hispano-Suiza 
\—Singer 54—Vauxhall 

26—Calthorpe 55—Arrol-Johnston 

27—Alcyon 56—Vinot-Deguingand 

28—Arrol-Johnston 57—Lorraine-Dietrich 

29—Cote 58—Hispano-Suiza 


The last car to be entered, before the 
closing of the lists at double fees, was a 
Swiss Sigma fitted with the Knight sleeve- 
valve motor. This firm recently has se- 
cured the license for the construction of 
the Knight motor in Switzerland, and al- 
though it has no hope of winning the grand 
prix, its presence in the race will be of 
considerable interest by reason of the fact 
that this is the first time a non-poppet 
valve motor has been seen in a speed com- 
petition with the orthodox type. It is 
declared that a stock chassis of 28-horse- 
power will be employed, the motor being 
a four-cylinder model of 3.9 by 5.5 inches 
bore and stroke. 

The only other competitor taking part in 
the 2-day race with an approximately 
stock chassis will be Henry Depasse, in a 
Ford. With an ordinary chassis, the motor 
of which has béen fitted with lighter re- 
ciprocating parts, and the timing modified 
with a view to maximum power, the 
French agent of the Ford car will en- 
deavor to give an exhibition of reliability 
in competition with the European speed 
monsters. 


There will be a second edition of the 
grand prix race at Le Mars next Septem- 
ber, when the Automobile Club of the 
Sarthe will hold its grand prix de France, 
open to all cars having a cylinder area 
of not more than 3 liters—183 cubic 
inches. The first grand prix de France 
was held last August, but as it united a 
very miscellaneous collection of cars, 
mostly old models, it was not of great im- 
portance. This year’s event should be of 





more than ordinary interest, for prac. 
tically all the forty light cars prepare 
for Dieppe can be expected to start in the 
second event at Le Mans. With a 3 
months’ interval there is plenty of time 
to correct defects revealed in the first 
race and to arouse fresh interest among 
the general public. In addition to the 
speed test the Sarthe club will hold kilo. 
meter trials and a hill-climbing compe. 
tition during the present season. 





MAY CHANGE PATENT LAW 

Washington, D. C., March 15—The deei- 
sion of the supreme court with reference to 
the monopoly in use said to be granted by 
the ownership of a patent will bring about 
legislation that will change the patent law, 
it is declared. Both republicans and demo- 
erats will, it is said, unite to bring this 
about. This depends, though, upon whether 
or not the supreme court gives a further 
interpretation of the patent law which will 
minimize the monoply feature of the law as 
it is now interpreted, which it is expected it 
will do. 
WASHINGTON CORPORATION ELECTS 

Washington, D. C., March 18—At a 
meeting of the Washington Motor Car Cor- 
poration, held this week, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, A. Gary 
Carter; vice-presidents, W. D. Arrison, J. 
D. Darnall, P. M. Galvin, Ralph Bricker, 
W. P. Magruder, Dr. John R. Sharp; treas- 
urer, Lewis 8. Kann; assistant treasurer, 
Dr. Thomas E. Latimer; secretary, ©. C. 
Gove; assistant secretary, J. F. Lillard; 
general manager, Frank L. Carter; adver- 
tising manager, H. O. Carter. The follow- 
ing new directors were elected: A. L. 
Cline, Major C. Fred Cook, W. W. Price, 


_J. H. Ontrich, Dr. E. A. Gorman and 


Charles F. Ruppert. 

In addition to the line of Washington 
ears the corporation is planning to bring 
out a new model, known as the Hyatts 
ville Special, a four-cylinder car. 





NEW ENGINE PLANT PLANNED 

Pittsburgh, Pa., March 19—E. A. Myers, 
general manager of the Model Gas Engin 
Works, Peru, Ind., closed a deal last Satur 
day by which his company will at once erect 
a building in Pittsburgh for the manufac 
ture of motors. Three hundred thousand dol: 
lars of Pittsburgh capital has been put 
the company, giving it a total capitaliz® 
tion of over $500,000. The motor factory 
at Peru, Ind., will continue in operation % 
in the past. Regarding the line of motors 
to be built. in the future, Mr. Myers 4 
nounced that nothing in the line of a cheap 
product will be turned out, but the entire 
attention directed to a high-class om 
Among the Pittsburgh people who are back 
of the project are F. F. Nicola, W. C. 
Coffin, J. F. Keenan, J. G. Villsack and 
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Is Power Lost Through the Muffler? 


0. G. Villsack, all of whom visited Peru 
last Saturday, when the deal was finally 
closed. These Pittsburgh people had pre- 
viously had a complete report of the situa- 
tion furnished them by specialist engineers. 





APPEAL DECISION OF INTEREST 
Washington, D. C., March 14—Of interest 
to the motor industry is a decision on the 
administration of the tariff law, made yes- 
terday by the United States court of cus- 
toms appeals, which declares that an im- 
porter can appeal from an assessment of 
duty by a collector of customs on the ground 
that the assessment was too low. As inter- 
preted by the experts, this means that manu- 
facturers disagreeing with the treasury de- 
partment ’s interpretation of the tariff act 
can import a test shipment and appeal to 
the customs court to get more protection 
through higher duties. 





RADICAL BILLS IN NEW YORK 

New York, March 18—Just after the mo- 
torists have succeeded in sidetracking the 
Stilwell bill providing for a tell-tale tail 
light which indicates the speed at which the 
vehicle is traveling, another bill, one intro- 
duced by Senator Harte, has made its ap- 
pearance at Albany. In brief, this new 
measure wants the tail light to show which 
way the car is about to turn—R for right 
and L. for left—by means of arrows. Sen- 
ator Long wants half the fines paid for 
speeding to go to the community in which 
the arrest is made, which would encourage 
the speed trap game. A good bill is that of 
Assemblyman Tallett, which calls for a 
warning sign or signal on every highway 
where it crosses a railroad or trolley line. 





CAR SHORTAGE IN NEW YORK 

New York, March 18—Favorable weath- 
er during the past few days has caused a 
series of demands all along the line for 
immediate delivery. This has resulted in 
a car shortage, the like of which has 
lever been known in New York at this 
season of the year. The Chalmers com- 
pany is bare of stock and according to 
Carl H. Page the demand has been greater 
luring the past week for quick deliveries 
than he had ever experienced. 

The Regal and Abbott branches are 
tleared of available cars. White, Mitchell, 
‘adillac, Maxwell, Everitt, Jackson, Moon 
‘nd almost every other line selling in the 
middle-eost register have made new 
marks. In the high-priced cars the Win- 
‘on, Packard and Lozier have beaten last 
year’s record, while the Stearns is far out 
front of previous marks. Among the 
little fellows, the R. C. H., Hupmobile, 
Ford and other low-priced cars are doing 
full Capacity business. The railroad car 
‘hortage has made itself felt sharply and 
™ the case of the R. C. H. has caused 
much use to be made of express service. 
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Touring Club of America Holds Test in Joseph Tracy Labora- 
tory, Using Packard Touring Car, Which Shows Back 
Pressure of 3 Pounds Per Square Inch—Question 
to be Decided: Is Cutout Really a Necessity > 


EW YORK, March 19—Under the au- 

spices of the Touring Club of Amer- 
ica, a test was held today at the labora- 
tory of Joseph Tracy, the former racing 
driver, in Rutherford, N. J. The test was 
for the purpose of determining the amount 
of power actually lost through the muf- 
fler in a stock motor and whether such 
loss was great enough to justify the ex- 
tended use of the muffler cutout. The re- 
sults attained by the test show a remark- 
ably small loss of power through the muf- 
fler. This is especially exemplified at 900 
revolutions per minute, which corresponds 
to a car speed of 30 miles per hour on 
high speed. With the muffler cutout open 
and closed the motor showed a _horse- 
power of 38.5. The results attained at the 
test are best shown by the following tabula- 
tion of results: 


BR. P. M cutout open cutout closed 
A ere ee 13 3.5 
G5. o 5 sin bese ercale Rees 17.5 17.75 
WEL 3 0 Scoot steers 22.5 22.5 
I ee ere 26.5 27.00 
(Re fe 31.25 32.0 
SUS Shel aoe Atha caer 34.75 35 
MEE -Gishwi'é: «sso iprale@aalererare 38.5 38.5 

ONT sm lis! si + 4. ees nS was 41.5 43 

EE ein ocke as shew nie, tay atares 45.25 45.5 

i: er ey + 45.5 47.5 

ME oa his was dae hae es 48.5 47.5 

(RE A ee ee ipo. 2 0 50.0 

RON ae cack cae eee 50.25 47.75 

eee 51 46.00 

WE 5k Giri ciae ware alee es 48.5 45.5 

is Sa py eRe Set 46.5 47.25 


The motor used in connection with the 
test was a 30-horsepower stock four-cylinder 
Packard with a standard muffler. The test 
is valuable in that it shows that with a well- 
designed muffler, which is of correct capac- 
ity for the motor to which it is fitted, the 
power lost through back pressure will be 
small. With the muffler used in connection 
with this test it was stated by D. Huff, 
chief tester of the Detroit Packard labora- 
tories, that a back pressure of 3 pounds per 
square inch was given. 


SELF-STARTER CONTEST PROPOSED 

Chicago, March 19—Something new in the 
form of a contest which will involve self- 
starters is the latest, a challenge having been 
issued today by the Wilson Motor Starter Co. 
of Franklin, Pa., for a match from Chicago 
to Boston and return for $5,000 a side, the 
loser to be the one whose self-starter fails 
to keep the machine going. It is insisted 
that the batteries and wires be removed, the 
cranks taken off and the crank hole sealed. 
The cars carrying the rival self-starters in 
the contest must be of the same make and 
model. If a six-cylinder it must have an 
engine of at least 5-inch bore and if a four 
one of 5%. It is proposed the test be held 
under the auspices of the Automobile Club 
of America. 


' Another proposed test of self-starters sug- 

gested by the Wilson company is that of 
starting. If the car is equipped with a 
magneto, then there shall be 5000 starts: 
if battery, 15,000. There must be at least 
500 starts each 12-hour day. For each fail- 
ure of his device to work, Mr. Wilson agrees 
to forfeit $100 to $10 for each failure on 
the part of the other fellows. A deposit 
of $5000 a side is demanded, the loser to 
pay the expense of the test and the balance 
to go to the winner. The Wilson is a com- 
pressed air self-starter. 





A. C. A. PLAN NOT READY 

New York, March 20—Special telegram 
—Proving of so much greater scope than 
was expected the amended plan covering 
changes in the by laws of the Automobile 
Club of America was: not presented at the 
special meeting last night and the matter 
has been postponed for 2 weeks. The 
original intention was to supply drafts of 
the recommended changes to the whole 
membership on March 12, 





BODY-BUILDER RETIRES 

Racine, Wis., March 19—F. F. Blandin, 
president of the Racine Mfg. Co. since 
its organization 9 years ago; has retired 
from active business in the firm, due to ill 
health. Mr. Blandin has been actively en- 
gaged in this Racine body-building con- 
cern since its growth from a factory em- 
ploying fourteen men in 1902 to one em- 
ploying 1,400 men a couple of years ago 
when it was completely destroyed by fire. 





RUBBER GOODS DIVIDEND 

New York, March 20—Special telegram 
—The Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., the cor- 
poration that holds control of the tire 
manufacturing companies belonging to the 
United States Tire Co., has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 6 per cent on the 
common stock. The usual annual divi- 
dend is 7 per cent, but at the preceding 
quarterly meeting in December the rate 
was raised to 3 per cent. 





TAXICAB SERVICE FOR SALE 

New York, March 19—A proposition to 
sell the taxicabs owned by the New York 
Transportation Co. to the Connecticut 
Taxicab Co., together with the stations, — 
rights, garage, machine shop and other 
property of the New York Transportation 
Co. associated with its taxicab branch, 
will be submitted to the stockholders of 
that company next Monday at a special 
meeting called for that purpose. More 
than 600 cabs are included. 
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Tice Tells of Illinois’ Road Poverty 


HICAGO, March 16—The formation 

last week of the Illinois Highway Im- 
provement Association brings out most 
forcibly the crying need of improved roads 
in this commonwealth, the lack of which 
is made most apparent by the statistics 
presented by Homer Tice, chairman of the 
good roads committee of the state legis- 
lature, and by S. E. Bradt, of the Bankers’ 
Association of Illinois. 

Mr. Tice in particular brought out sev- 
eral pertinent points which will illustrate 
the economy of really good roads; how im- 
proved highways save vast fortunes and 
how much money the Illinois farmer loses 
annually through not having highways 
that are good the year round so that he 
can get his produce to market. Talking 
in values, Mr. Tice points out that Illi- 
nois has 95,000 miles of roads, 19,000 miles 
of which are trunk routes and 74,000 
miles dragged roads. This means that 
Illinois roads, if spread out, would cover 
633,356 acres of land. Figuring the aver- 
age value at $100 an acre, the value of land 
given over to highways totals $63,335,600. 
Figuring the rental at $5 an acre, this fee 
alone would amount to $3,166,700. But 
that is not all Illinois pays for its roads. 
In addition the state collects $445,274 in 
taxes. The road and bridge tax amounts 
to $5,292,788 and the poll tax, county 
aid, value of road tax worked out and 
special assessments brings the amount an- 
nually spent on Illinois roads to more than 
$6,000,000. Counting the rental, this shows 
roads cost the Illinois land owner and 
the state $9,112,074 a year. In 14 years 
Illinois has spent $60,000,000 on its high- 
ways. 

Good Roads Tice’s Hobby 

This member of the state legislature 
who makes good roads his hobby, has 
plenty of arguments for his fellow farm- 
ers. Taking up the matter of getting the 
produce to market, he shows how the Illi- 
nois man pays just twice as much. for 
haulage as does the European farmer. He 
estimates that the cost per ton per mile 
in Illinois is 18 cents for an average dis- 
tance of a little more than 5 miles, bas- 
ing this on the report of the United States 
department of agriculture, which has fig- 
ured it out that in America it costs 23 
cents per ton per mile for an average 
distance of 9.4 miles to haul produce to 
market. Illinois’ figure is cut 5 cents 
because of its dense population and con- 
sequently the short hauls. In England 
produce is transported for 4 cents and in 
Germany, France and Switzerland from 7 
to 9 cents. Therefore, Tice estimates, it 
costs Illinois $4,930,983 just to get the 
corn crop to market, which could be cut in 
half if Illinois had as good roads as Eu- 
rope. — 

Good roads also mean another saving— 
it isn’t necessary to maintain so large a 
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State Senator Makes Public 
Result of His Investiga- 
tion of Highway 
Conditions 
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stable of horses. In France the average 
load of one draft horse is 3300 pounds and 
the horse travels 18 miles a day. This load 
is equal to 55 bushels of wheat, 60 bushels 
of shelled corn or more than 100 bushels 
of oats—all more than the average load 
hauled by two horses over the roads of 
Illinois. 
year was 22,722,316 bushels, of which 
625,454 tons were hauled to market at a 
cost of $563,014, whereas the European 
farmer could have taken the same load to 
the city for $281,507. 

As another evidence of the profit there 
is in good roads, Tice points out that in 
1909 the Chicago market reports showed 
wheat ranged from 99% cents to $1.06, 
with the lowest price in August when the 
roads were good and the farmers could 
get to market easiest. Therefore, he de- 
duces, if the highways throughout the 
state were improved, the farmers would 


The wheat crop in this state last . 


pick up something like $2,000,000 a year 
additional on the wheat crop alone. 

The statesman also figures out the in. 
creased value of farm land that would 
accrue if the roads are good. He bases 
his estimate on the federal census of 
1910, which shows that the farm area of 
Illinois is 32,522,937 acres. Experts are 
agreed that a good stone road adds $9 an 
acre to the value, which would mean $292. 
706,433 added wealth for Illinois farmers, 
But as all the roads in the state are not 
stone, he reduces this to $4.50 an acre, 


which means $146,353,216. 


Statesman Tice, however, was not the 
only one to produce convincing arguments 
for roads at this conference. The Bankers’ 
Association of Illinois was represented by 
S. E. Bradt, who told of the inquiry the 
bankers had started. They sent out a 
series of questions to their representatives 
throughout the state and the results were 
astonishing. There are 1600 townships 
and 102 counties in the state and the an- 
swers came from 400 of the townships and 
from ninety-eight of the counties. These 
correspondents reported that there is 24,875 
miles of highway in the townships alone, 
which represents 26 per cent of the total 
highway mileage in the state. Of this 
total 2,652 miles is dragged roads, repre- 
senting 10 per cent of the total mileage. 
Bankers Take a Census 

The report shows that the 400 townships 
in the past 10 years they have constructed 
703 miles of stone or brick roads, which 
is 3 per cent of the total mileage. In 
addition they have 1485 miles of gravel 
roads, which proves Illinois altogether has 
9 per cent of improved roads in the state, 
which ranks Illinois low in comparison 
with other states. The Bankers’ associa- 
tion reports that Massachusetts has 50 per 
cent of its road improved; Indiana has 
38, Ohio 28, Kentucky 20, New York and 
Wisconsin 18 each and Illinois only 9. 
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COMPARISON OF HAULING PRODUCE IN ILLINOIS AND FRANCE 
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Census Taken of Country's Highways 


Another question was as to preference 
for roads. Stone or brick was favored 
by 106; eighty wanted gravel, 107 de- 
clared for dragged roads and two for con- 
erete. The bankers also found that the 
annual expenditure by the highway com- 
missions in the 400 townships amounted 
to $1,617,930, of which $998,854, or 61.7 
per cent, was well spent, in the opinion of 
the correspondents. From this it is de- 
duced that the aggregate waste annually 
on Illinois roads is $2,500,000. 

Illinois’ Systems Called Non-efficient 

That Illinois’ system of building roads 
and maintaining them under the super- 
vision of highway commissioners—three 
from each township—is non-efficient is 
claimed by 346 of the correspondents, only 
thirty-eight defending the system. Seven- 
ty-eight say that it cannot be made effi- 
cient and only twenty-two think it can. A 
poll taken on whether or not the present 
system should be done away with and the 
county made the unit instead of the town- 
ship brought out 231 in favor and 108 op- 
posed. When asked as to the adoption of 
state aid, 320 voted for it and only fifty- 
two against it. 

One gets an idea of the strength of the 
bankers’ association in this state when it 
is stated that probably 75 per cent of the 
officers and directors of country banks are 
farmers, who own or control more than 
1,500,000 acres of farm land in the state. 
The total farm area is 32,522,937 acres. 
Therefore, the bankers should prove pow- 
erful allies in this fight for better roads. 
CANADA DECIDES ON TWO ROADS 

Montreal, March 15.—Dr. E, M. Des- 
naulniers, member of the local legislature 
for Chambly county arrived in Montreal 
on Saturday. He brought with him wel- 
come news of the details of the accept- 
ance of the proposition by the government 
by which the Good Roads Association 
wins its first fight for better roads in 
Quebee province. The two roads which 
have been agreed upon will be known as 
the King Edward and the International 
toad. From Victoria square to St. Lam- 
bert then by way of Laprairie and Napier- 
ville to Rouse’s Point, the King Edward 
toad will be 43 miles in length. The In- 
ternational, from Victoria square through 
St. Lambert, Longueuill, Chambly, St. 
John’s, Lacolle to Rouse’s Point, will be 
52 miles long. 

TRI-CITY DEALERS ORGANIZE 

Davenport, Ia., March 16—The Tri-city 
Auto Dealers Association has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of bringing the 
dealers of the three cities closer together 
and prevent price-cutting. The new asso- 
ciation, which received permanent organ- 
ization following the Davenport show, 
will manage this annual event in the 
future instead of the Davenport Automo- 
bile Club as heretofore. 


Indiana Leads With 24,955 
Miles of Improved Roads 
of Which Union Has 
8.66 Per Cent 


ASHINGTON, D. C., March 16—Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
director of the office of public roads, In- 
diana leads all the states of the union 
in mileage of improved roads. Most of 
the improved roads of that state and Ohio 
are composed of gravel and were, for the 
most part, built by the farmers in working 
out the taxes. In many cases the gravel 
is dumped on the road without proper 
spreading or rolling. Roads constructed 
in this way seldom give entire satisfaction. 
The eight leading states, as shown by 
the data compiled by the director, in 
1909, having the following mileage of 
good roads: Indiana, 24,955 miles; Ohio, 
24,106 miles; New York, 12,787 miles; 
Wisconsin, 10,167 miles; Kentucky, 10,- 
114 miles; Illinois, 8,914 miles; Casifornia, 
8,587 miles; Massachusetts, 8,463 miles. 
The total mileage of all public roads 
in the United States, in 1909, was 2,- 
199,645 miles, while the total mileage of 
improved roads was 190,476, or 8.66 per 
cent. 


UNCLE SAM SENDING OUT TRAIN 


Austin, Texas, March 16—B. F. Yoakum, 
chairman of the ’Frisco executive com- 
mittee and board, has made arrangements 


with the office of public roads of the 
United States department of agriculture 
to send a good roads special train over 
the entire Frisco system. It will require 
four especially equipped cars to carry this 
unusual exhibit. There will be exhibited 
models of every type of road construction, 
from the sand-clay and gravel roads to the 
most expensive type of bituminous-mac- 
adam; also miniature road machinery and 
rock quarries in operation, as well as the 
most improved types of bridges and cul- 
verts, in construction. Illustrated lectures 
will be given at each stop, and the farm- 
ers and road supervisors along the Frisco 
lines will have an opportunity to see illus- 
trated the world’s most beautiful roads. 


FINE ROAD FOR TENNESSEE 


Louisville, Ky., March 18—Down in Ten- 
nessee, progress is being made on that 
state’s great highway from Memphis to 
Bristol. The project was started less than 
2 years ago. At first it was suggested 
that an attempt be made to build the road 
in 1 day, but this was found to be imprac- 
tical as the road is 602 miles long. About 
half of the highway is completed and 
work is now going on in fourteen coun- 
ties. Within another year the road will 
be in a passable condition, but it will re- 
quire several years to bring the entire 
route up to the standard of uniformity 
that has been set. The width of the right- 
of-way is 60 feet and it is graded 20 feet 
and metaled 14 feet with a grade not to 
exceed 6 per cent. 








CENSUS BUREAU’S REPORT ON IMPROVED ROAD MILEAGE OF COUNTRY 








Rhode Island ........ fehecwa conde 49.14 
DUNG, 4 kidasocqunscae eee 49 

TE ci cress a caeccauneenwens 36.7 
RR Oe re rer er one & 27.13 
CRIN 956s oka Ss awnedaoeetnas 24.08 
DR Per eer rrr re ee 22.76 
DEO rrr Cece 18.82 
WHEE at bk cs on bce ee ace mame eae 18.4 
CURIE, i kc dkcacceuenaequeseuans 17.87 
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the public roads of the United States. 








The following states have between 5 and 10 per cent of roads improved: Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, New Hampshire and Oregon. 
There are twenty-two states which have less than 5 per cent of roads improved. 


AVERAGE COST PER MILE OF IMPROVED ROADS IN THE VARIOUS STATES IN 


1909* 
AMOUR Sine wsaxe knee ua wa 723 per mile Macadam .............-. $ 4,989 per mile 
Gravel = ee ee ren ee bat mile Bituminous macadam..... 10,348 per mile 


*These figures are based on reports received from the officials of state highway de- 
partments and from counties, townships and other local subdivisions of the various states. 


ESTIMATED COST OF IMPROVED ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES BASED ON 
DATA CONTAINED IN BULLETIN NO. 41 
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24 
y ’ 
Miscellaneous (bituminous macadam, brick, ete.) 3,771 


Average Total estimated 

Mileage cost per mile cost in U. 8. 
cone SOaee $ 4,989.00 $295,533,393.00 
«oe 02,870 2,047.00 210,574,890.00 
some 60 723.00 17,786,523.00 
10,000.00 37,710,000.00 
..-190,479 $561,604,806.00 
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VALUE OF RIGHTS OF WAY ON ALL PUBLIC ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES 
On a basis of 40-foot width, there are 10,668,276 acres of rights of way included in 


ased on the average value of farm lands in the various states, the total value of 
these rights of way would amount to $345,652,215.00. 
Cos 


© OF TMPOUOR TORE. 6 noc voce weds escctinteceeden $561,604,806.00 
Value of richts-of-way RE OAT ee ae ec hee ee 345,652,215.00 
CONN ic Saeki dace taaedenedeaneccneeeenames $907,257.021.00 


STATES SHOWING THE GREATEST PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVED ROADS _ 1909 
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OSTON, Mass., March 18—Boston’s 
commercial vehicle show starts today 
on its final 3 days and when it ends 
next Wednesday there is no doubt but 
what the men identified with this part of 
the industry will feel satisfied. Yester- 
day they had a chance to meet and com- 
pare notes in the hotels and from what 
they said it was a very optimistic crowd. 
The men who have come here from the 
west are the more surprised, for they 
state that compared with the New York 
and Chicago shows the Boston one pro- 
duces more real buyers. The representa- 
tive of a light delivery vehicle said that 
one in every three that stopped at his 
space was going to get some sort of a 
vehicle within 60 or 90 days. 

Another man who is here from out of 
town with a big truck said that the truck 
business in New England must be going 
to enjoy a big boom in the near future and 
that the men who secure agencies during 
this show will be fortunate because so 
much will be accomplished by the factory 
representatives this week, making the first 
sales easy for the agents. 

Unlike some shows in the past, where 
makers were ready to close up agencies 
quickly, this show presents a different as- 
pect. The factory men find that there 
seems to be an eagerness to get truck lines 
on the part of many and so they are hold- 
ing off until they can look over the field 
thoroughly and get a good idea of the 
standing of the men after their products. 

When the show ends there will not be a 
tush homewards, according to what has 
been said by some of the men. The trucks 
in the show will all be disposed of, no 
doubt, and then a number of the factory 
men will spend some weeks here looking 
over the New England territory prepara- 
tory to dividing it up. It is doubtful if 
any one agent gets a very big slice of ter- 
ritory now that the evidences of the de- 
mand for trucks are so apparent. 

The attendance last week was satisfac- 
tory. It was not large, to be sure, but 
the men who went to the show were look- 
ing for vehicles. The dealers who have 
both pleasure and commercial vehicles got 
some surprises this time when they started 
talking about trucks. 

In the pleasure car show appearances 
counted for a great deal and the explana- 
tions about the mechanism were not so 
very detailed, for many purchasers were 
familiar with motor construction. But 
the men who are out to buy trucks are men 
of business who want to know everything 
about the mechanism, its structural fea- 
tures; the strength of this, that and the 
other part; the possibility of wiring get- 
ting wet or insulation chafed off; in fact, 
things that some of the dealers have never 
given a thought to regarding trucks. 

To these dealers it has been a good les- 
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Commercial Vehicle Section 
of Hub Exhibition Sur- 
©; ¥prises Entire Trade 


son in getting thoroughly acquainted with 
every little part of their vehicles. The 
business men can see possibilities of fail- 
ure because they have found conditions in 
their own lines where little things upset 
an entire business and so they want to 
be shown. It takes real salesmanship to 
sell the motor trucks, the dealers find, and 
that accounts for the fact that a number 
of the agents are on the job personally 
rather than let possible sales slip away 
when the right word at the right time 
would save them. 

That the truck field is growing enor- 
mously is shown by the large number of 
vehicles at the show with names of local 
firms on them. There is hardly an ex- 
hibit but has from one to three or more 
vehicles with the signs on each side show- 
ing that the trucks are merely loaned for 
the week and that when the show ends 
they will be put into use immediately. 

There have been a number of hotel men 
at the show looking over buses for the 
summer resorts and a lot of these will be 
marketed. Many milk dealers have also 
been looking over the light delivery wag- 
ons, and the rubber tires on these vehicles 
with the silent motors will tend to solve 
the noise problem of early morning that 
is such a nuisance everywhere. The coal 
dealers have had a session during the 
week and they visited the show and looked 
over the new designs for dumping bodies 
as well as the vehicles. So when the show 
ends the proportion of sales, all things 
considered, compared with the pleasure 
vehicle show, will be just as good. 


MANY SALES AT SYRACUSE 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 16.—Today saw 
the close of the most successful show ever 
had in Syracuse. It even surpasses the 
New York show in point of sales, propor- 
tionate to the respective numbers of ex- 
hibitors, it is claimed. The total number 
of sales recorded for the show from Tues- 
day evening to this evening, inclusive, is 
144, representing a total outlay of $200,- 
000, while $100,000 worth of accessories 
have been contracted for. Sales have been 
made during the week to many residents 
of Syracuse and vicinity and to visitors 
from all parts of central, northern and 
southern New York. Farmers have been 
liberal purchasers, mostly buying the 
medium-priced cars. The prices paid have 
ranged from $350 to $6,500. 

A noticeable feature of the show is 
that not a single electric vehicle was 
shown, and there is not now in Syracuse 
one agency for vehicles of this descrip- 
tion. 
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‘Truck Business Big at Boston Show 


The prospects for the commercial 
vehicle industry are especially bright, 
both for heavy trucks and light delivery 
wagons. A dozen vehicles were shown, 
representing as many agencies. 

The attendance for the week was 32,000, 
breaking last year’s record, the best 
previous, by 7,000. New cars were shown 
this year, never before exhibited here, 
as follows: Alco, Garford, R. C. H., Mar- 
mon, Columbia, Paige-Detroit, Michigan, 
Krit, American, Firestone-Columbus, Jack- 
son, Marathon, Pierce-Arrow. 

There were four local exhibitors, the H. 
H. Franklin Mfg. Co. and the Moyer Co. 
showing pleasure cars, while the Chase 
Motor Truck Co. and the Sanford-Herbert 
Co. each showed three trucks. All the 
local concerns had large sales. The new 
trucks shown were the Alco, Buick, Re- 
liance and Pierce-Arrow. 

The show was held for the first time 
in two buildings, the Armory and the Al- 
hambra, both of which were thronged. 


DENVER DRAWS CROWDS 

Denver, Colo., March 15.—The eleventh 
annual Denver show which opened in the 
municipal Auditorium on Monday has 
attracted the largest crowds in the history 
of the event in spite of the stormy 
weather. The list of exhibits grew up to 
last day for entry until the cars numbered 
130 at the opening. The 22,000 feet of 
floor space in the building proved entirely 
inadequate for the displays the dealers 
wished to make, and some were not rep- 
resented at all because they could not 
secure sufficient room to place their aiffer- 
ent models. The row of boxes which line 
the building was filled with thirty vayied 
and interesting accessories and specialties 
exhibits. 

This year’s show has demonstrated con- 
clusively the fact that the Denver exhi- 
bition, while comparatively small, is not 
to be regarded in the same class of shows 
in the more thickly populated portions of 
the east for the reason that this city is 
the center of a tremendous commercial 
territory. Thus it brings the newest things 
in the motor world to the notice of deal- 
ers and buyers through a much more ex- 
tended section of the United States than 
a show of its size in the east, and it is, 
moreover, a territory increasing in popu- 
lation at a rapid rate and assuming 2 
constantly growing place in the motor 
ear business. The Colorado railways ¢o- 
operated with the management to attract 
a large outside attendance, and under the 
one and one-third fare which was offered 
from surrounding points by the certificate 
plan hundreds of visitors were brought to 
Denver for the week. On the third day 
of the show 900 certificates had been 
signed by the management, and of these 
600 were dealers. 

Even a wider territory than had been 
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Larger Cars Interest lowa Farmers 


hoped for by the manager was repre- 
sented, for South Dakota and Utah sent 
dealers as well as Wyoming and New 
Mexico. An unusually large number of 
factory representatives were present to 
help the dealers demonstrate their cars 
to the publie. 

A large rural trade for the year is prac- 
tically assured by the extremely heavy 
snows which have visited Colorado in the 
last few weeks, preparing the ground in 
the dry-farming districts for bountiful 
crops and storing ample supply for the 
irrigating reservoirs in the mountains. 

The Continental truck was new to Den- 
ver shows. It is the production of a 
Denver firm. It is.a_ gasoline-electric 
drive; the power is generated by a West- 
inghouse dynamo run by a four-cylinder 
Continental gasoline motor. Two West- 
inghouse motors each connected with the 
rear axle by double chains furnish the 
direct driving power. The truck has steel 
wheels, aluminum chain cases, and other 
features. It is made by the Continental 
Motor Truck Co. and was designed by R. 
S. McKeage. 

Wednesday was especially designated 
as truck day, and 10,000 invitations were 
sent out to users of horse-drawn vehicles 
in all the surrounding territory to visit 
the show on that day. It was unfortunate 
that the most inclement weather of the 
week occurred on that day. 

SHOW AT JANESVILLE, WIS. 

Janesville, Wis., March 18—The first 
motor show ever held here was conducted 
under auspices of the Rock County Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association on March 14, 
15 and 16, Twelve dealers exhibited 
twenty-one distinct lines of cars. It is be- 
lieved that the local shows held in Wis- 
consin this year, five in number, have 
done as much to stimulate actual buying 
interest as any of the big shows in this 
territory. 

As a direct result of the success of the 
first motor show of the Oshkosh Automo- 
bile Dealers Association, held late in 
February, a large exhibition hall will be 
provided by business men of Oshkosh, act- 
ing in concert with the Oshkosh Chamber 
of Commerce. The building will be de- 
signed as a general assembly and will be 
used mainly for conventions and meet- 
ings, the motor show not being lost sight 
of, however. 


ITALY NAMES MOTOR TAXES 
Paris, March 8—In future motorists 
touring in Italy will be called upon to pay 
taxes on the following basis: For cars up 
to 9-horsepower, $18; for 12-horsepower, 
$36; for 24-horsepower, $44; above 24- 
horsepower the tax will be increased by 
$1 per horsepower up to 60-horsepower. 
For higher powers than 60-horsepower the 

tax will be the uniform one of $100. 


Recent Show in Des Moines 
True Barometer of the 
Possible Business 

ES MOINES, Ia., March 16—The state 


of Iowa is at the opening of the’ 


greatest season since motor-driven vehicles 
were first introduced to the Hawkeye 
state. This is the principal business re- 
flection from the third Des Moines show 
which closed its doors last week after 6 of 
the most successful show days ever known 
in the middle west. 

As Des Moines does, so does the rest of 
Iowa, so that the local show is -a good 
barometer by which to judge the motor 
business in the state. The attendance for 
the 6 days just missed touching the 40,000 
mark and of this number at least one- 
fourth were from outside of Des Moines, 
and were made up of the dealers and 
prospective buyers from over the state. 

One hundred and twenty-five cars were 
shown at the Coliseum with sixty-eight dif- 
ferent makes represented. The entire ca- 
pacity of the great Coliseum was occupied 
and one firm hired a special building for 
its display. All the dealers in the city 
had special exhibits in their own quarters. 
The decorations cost $5,000 and were by 
far the most elaborate ever placed for any 
kind of a show ever held at the Coliseum. 
The show was held under the auspices of 
the Des Moines Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Iowa is first, last and always an agri- 
cultural state and its. prosperity always 
has depended and always will depend on 
the farmers. It is for this reason that the 
prediction that the present season will 
break all records in the motor car business 
in Iowa is made. For the farmer in Iowa 
has just come to a full realization of the 
everyday value of a motor car. Of the 
10,000 cars sold in the state last year it 
is known that fully 60 per cent went on 
the farms. 

When the 1911 season opened there had 
been an unusually dry winter, and the soil 
lacked much of the moisture it needed. 
Despite the lack of moisture at the plant- 
ing time and a near drouth during the 
middle of the summer, the Iowa crops 
came through in grand style and the Hawk- 
eye farmer now has the money with which 
to buy the cars. Then in addition, the 
outlook for a good year is brighter to 
the farmer because the greater part of 
the state has been covered with a blanket 
of from 3 inches to 3 feet of snow during 
the past 2 months and when the spring 
thaws start in this will furnish all the 
moisture which the soil needs until the 
spring rains start. 

Another thing which is going to act 
strongly toward the sale of cars to the 
farmer is the wonderful awakening to the 


cause of good roads which is now under 
way in lowa. Probably no state in the 
Union is any more alive to the needs of 
good roads than Iowa and at the present 
time there are no fewer than seven cross 
state highways being boosted by as many 
distinct organizations. These organiza- 
tions are made up largely of farmers, and 
every day the farmer is seeing more plain- 
ly the good of the motor ear. 


Iowa farmers are beginning to buy : big- 
ger cars, although the demand is now cen- 
tered on cars selling around the $1,000 
mark. This statement is made with a con- 
dition, for the make which was one out 
of every four cars sold in the state last 
year was a $700 car. This same car will 
sell even in greater numbers during the 
present season, but despite this fact the 
tendency toward higher-priced cars is 
marked, and many factory representatives 
at the Des Moines show placed agencies 
for high-priced cars in the smaller towns 
over the state where the car from $3,000 
and up has never before been handled. 
This shows that the farmer is wanting a 
better car, for in the smaller towns- busi- 
ness is largely with this class of trade. 

In the cities the demand for bigger cars 
is rapidly increasing. Just at the present 
the touring cars seem to hold the popular 
favor not only with the city buyers but 
with the farmers. The runabout is being 
bought extensively by the city man, and 
many business concerns are using this 
type of car for their salesmen. Despite 
the rapidly increasing demand for the self- 
starter the electrics seem to be more than 
holding their own in the popularity of 
Iowa women and there were several ac- 
tual sales and deliveries of electrics from 
the Des Moines show. 


Probably no one class of cars has come 
into use more rapidly during the past year 
than the commercial cars. In Des Moines 
today there are at least three trucks for 
every one in the city a year ago. The 
sale of the lighter commercial cars during 
the past few months has been remark- 
able. At the Des Moines show, while there 
were only a few trucks shown in the Coli- 
seum, on account of a lack of space, the 
streets in the neighborhood were turned 
into demonstrating places for the big car- 
riers. Next year it is planned to have an 
additional building for the commercial cars 
and accessories. 

There seems to be a heavy demand for 
second-hand cars for so early in the sea- 
son, and for the first time in Des Moines 
there are a number of firms which are 
confining their business entirely to second- 
hand cars. 

At the present time there are 37,000 
ears in the state and it is estimated that 
between 18,000 and 20,000 cars will be 
sold during the present season, if the 
present outlook makes good. 
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1—Detachable mask goggle with nickel eye 
protectors, and imported Angora racing sweater 


2—White polo coat, popular for spring; ea- 
tra large pockets and lined with white satin 


8—English slip-on. Absolutely waterproof. 
Women’s mica mask which can be worn over 
any size hat 


4—Poke bonnet made in cloth, China silk 
and straw 


5—Knit hood in various colors which is not 
lacking in attractiveness 





Early Spring Is Deceptive and 
Those Who Venture Out for 
Little Trips Often Find Them- 
selves Made Uncomfortable 
Returning Home in the Even- 
ing — Therefore It Behooves 
Those Who Anticipate the Sea- 
son to be Properly Appareled— 
Dame Fashion Has Been Busy 
and Her Offerings for 1912 
Show She Has Been Most Care- 
ful in Her Selections of the 
Proper Things to Wear at the 
Opening of the Season 


New Coats and Headgear 
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Editor’s Note—Motor Age is indebted to 
the Auto Supply Co., 1789 Broadway, New 
York, of which George H. Robertson, former 
racing driver, is president, for the use of 
the motor toggery worn by the models who 
posed for the accompanying illustrations. 
Photographs taken expressly for Motor Age 
by Lazarnick, New York. 











ATE winter and early spring touring 

are perhaps among the greatest joys 
of the motorists who are converted be- 
lievers in the all year use of the car. The 
light and the sunshine of early spring 
days touch responsive cords in the breasts 
of the best of them, and if they have the 
time, off they go. They feel the warm 


‘sunshine of these deceptive days and they 


have no thought of anything save the put- 
ting of the touring car or roadster into 
commission, taking their friends or theit 
wives and speeding away over the frozen 
roads. The air thrills through and 
through, and the joy of it all seems bound 
less. They go miles and miles and the 
clear atmosphere bewitches them. Before 
they are aware of it, the short late-winter 
day is fading and the welcome sunshine 18 
fast losing its power to keep them warm. 

The air really is cold when the warmth 
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of old Sol is removed and it cuts through 
rather than thrills. Mr. Motorist, Mrs. 
Motorist and all the little Motorists begin 
to realize that they have been trying to 
rush the season, and that it is really 
winter still. Mr. Motorist stops the car, 
searches around through the many articles 
—useless and otherwise—which he carries 
in it. He tries to find coats, robes, and 
other warm wearing apparel but is not re- 
warded with very much success. When 
he starts out he thought he would get the 
party back before it commenced to get 
cold and so why load up the car with use- 
less coats and wraps? Having found but 
very little of service in the confines of 
the ear, and after wasting half an hour 
in the search, thereby allowing the warmth 
of the friendly sun to get just that much 
less intense, he decides that the best policy 
for all concerned is to return home. 

The run back in the chill of the late 
afternoon is by no means pleasant, and 
the enthusiasm which characterized the 


party at the start is lacking. They are. 


not sure whether they care to take any 
more runs into the country in their touring 
car until the spring and its more than 
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Women Motorists Fancy 


























Tourists at This Time of the 
Year Would Do Well to Carry 
in the Car Fur-lined Garments, 
Whose Warmth Will be Wel- 
comed When Chilly Winds Blow 
—Polo Coats, English Cheviots, 
Slip-ons and Dusters Are Up-to- 
date Offerings—Poke Bonnets. 
and Knitted Hoods Promise 
to Enjoy Popularity—Gloves 
Come in Many Styles—Boots 
Miladi Wears When Driving— 
Styles in Goggles for Feminine 


Use Cover Wide Range 


















1—A good and serviceable sweater and front 
view of detachable mask goggle 


2—Leather coats to be used as linings for 
other coats or separately. Absolutely wind 
and waterproof 


38—Heavy English cheviot cloth coat. Made 
large, roomy and showerproof 


4—Another view of mica hood which slips 
over a hat of any size 


5—Poke bonnet and polo coat which fits 
snugly around neck and has long cuffs 
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Fur-lined boots with lambs’ wool lining; 
leather outside 


passing warmth really have arrived. Their 
first trip of the year has been blighted 
because they did not start properly pre- 


_ pared with auto clothing. 


. at this season of the year. 


As a contrast to this, think of the party 
which goes forth on one of these attrac- 
tive ultra-early spring days properly clad 
for the trip. Enjoyment is the keynote 
of the affair, for if it gets colder than 
comfortable, miladi dons another wrap in 
the shape of a fur coat or a motor bonnet, 
which has been specially made for just 
that purpose. The men of the party climb 
into their big motor coats, too, and the 
car glides merrily on over the hard, frozen 
roads. 

Early Sunshine Fickle Article 

Enjoyment is theirs to its fullest ex- 
tent, for they have wisely foreseen that 
the sunshine and the balmy air are fickle 
They have 
guessed beforehand that it will be chilly 
when they return, and they have not had 
their first days’ touring for the year com- 
promised simply because they have rot 
had the forethought to take along the 
necessary apparel. 

And so, do not be deceived by the 
clear sunshiny days of spring and if you 
go motoring in an open car take along a 
supply of clothing to guard against the 
possibilities of returning after the sun has 
faded for the day.’ For who knows what 
will happen when he blithely starts on a 
run? Delays sometimes will occur with the 
best of cars, and the motorist never is 
absolutely sure of the time of his return. 

For the women of the party, the list 
of apparel might include a fur coat, fur 
hat, fur-lined gloves and fur-lined boots. 
Or they might take along a polo coat, knit 
bonnet, fur collar and gloves. And if the 
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Second illustration shows fur hats made in any kind of furs to fit closely over head. Also 


wool 
colors 


one-piece leather mask with lambs’ 
that comes in all combinations of 


air is biting and the car a speedy one, 
perhaps a fur-lined face mask will be ap- 
preciated, for it will protect the faces 
from the cutting wind. 

The purse of the buyer limits to a large 
extent the grandeur of the outfit, but it 
is a fact that as much real service and 
warmth can be derived from articles which 
are perhaps a third as expensive as the 
first outfit named above. Knit bonnets 
are equally as warm as fur hats, and knit 
gloves protect the hands just as well as 
do fur ones. 

First we will consider the coats which 
are on the market for the comfort of 
miladi and which are carried in stock by 
all the leading motor car supply stores. 
They come in a variety of styles, colors 
and materials this year—of course they 
must have style. There are fur coats, polo 
coats, English cheviot cloth coats, slip-ons, 
dusters and many other varieties designed 
to meet the whims and the pocket books 
of each woman motorist. 

Fur coats do not change in style as do 
the less expensive cloth models. Lucky 
indeed is she who can afford one of these, 
either with the fur outside, or with a fur 
lining. The latter variety usually are 
made with Persian lamb collars and with 
black broadcloth outside. These are lined 
with marmot, squirrel, mink, beaver, cara- 
cul, sable, sable marmot or with almost 
any suitable fur which the wearer desires. 
They range in price from $90 to $300 or 
$400, or even more, depending on the fur 
and the quality of the broadcloth which it 
lines. 

Material in Fur-Lined Coats 

Some fur-lined coats are not made in 
black broadcloth, but are of a gray or 
brown material, such as cheviot. These 
are somewhat cheaper than the other kind, 
and they. are perhaps slightly more service- 
able. They come with collars of Persian 
lamb, black lynx, blended squirrel and the 
like. A very good model of this class 
which is shown by one of the larger sup- 


lining. 


Third illustration shows a knitted hood 


ply stores is lined throughout with squirrel 
fur and it has a blended squirrel collar. 
The length is 50 inches, and the price $75. 
Of course, these garments, too, have a 
wide range of prices according to the fur 
used. j 

Coats which have the fur on the outside 
are largely worn by she who does much 
winter and spring touring. These may be 
had in an almost endless variety or com- 
binations of furs. They are made of rac- 
coon, natural muskrat, Australian opos- 
sum, Russian calfskin, Russian pony skin, 
astrakan, caracul, or bear. Much of the 
bulk of such coats depends on the kind of 
fur. Bearskin coats are very cumbersome 
and heavy, but at the same time they are 
extremely warm, and can be put on over 
another coat or wrap while the wearer 
is in the car, and removed as soon as the 
trip is ended. The prices of these are any- 
where from $75 to $300. 


White Polo Coats Popular 


White polo coats are very popular for 
spring wear. Here, too, the variety style 
appears endless to one who is a mere man. 
No doubt the woman who is contemplating 
the purchase of one looks on the mountain 
of them which the affable salesman places 
before her and wishes there were more 
for her to choose from. 

One of the newer polo coats which may 
be had in either white or light brown is 
half lined with satin of the same color. 
The pockets are very large, and the cuffs 
exceedingly long. These coats are made 
to button up snugly around the neck so 
as to exclude all frigid air. Polo coats 
may be had for amounts as low as $7 or $8 
and up to as high as $35. An English tan 
polo coat with raglan shoulders is among 
the season’s models. This is not very 
different from the other styles, has large 
patch pockets and long roll to the cuffs. 

An imported French model coat also is 
very attractive and is very suitable for 
the cold days. In one of its forms it is 
Thibet-lined and has an Australian opos- 
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First illustration shows silk hood for 
tration shows Angora wool muffler, which is 
which should form part of the spring outfit 


sum collar. Its price of $375, however, is 
rather more than the average woman would 
care to pay. 

Reversible coats which made their pre- 
mier appearance last fall, have become 
very popular for motoring. They are made 
to be worn either side out, as every woman 
knows, and their colors are varied. They 
ean be bought for about $10 or $15. 

Another coat which is much worn is the 
heavy English cheviot cloth model, which 
is made large, roomy and showerproof. 
This style of garment is darker than the 
polo types, but its shape and its ability to 
exclude the bitter cold winds is very much 
appreciated by the wearer. The price of 
such a coat is variable, depending largely 
on the quality of the material, the nicety 
of its cut and tailoring. Any amount be- 
tween $12 and $50 seems to be asked under 
these conditions. 


Leather Coats in Vogue 


Leather coats and leather linings for 
other coats should not be overlooked. These 
are absolutely wind and waterproof. One 
of the novelties of the year is the coat 
having a removable leather lining. This 
combination really makes two separate 
coats, as when it is only moderately cold, 
the leather lining is not needed. The 
leather used for these inner coats or lin- 
ings is very soft and pliable, and it is 
astonishing how much of the cold it keeps 
out. When bought separately from any 
other coat, these leather affairs may be 
had for about $35. They come in either 
full length or in three-quarter length, the 
latter style being particularly well adapted 
for use with another longer fur or cloth 
garment. 

For touring some sort of a dust coat or 
slip-on is essential to comfort. A number 
of coats designed for this service are to 
be found in the supply stores, among which 
may be mentioned the English slip-on, the 
gaberdine and the rubberized raincoat. 
These all serve the double purpose of keep- 











touring 


which ties under the chin. Second illus- 
a very sensible article for the motorist and 


ing the wearer dry in wet weather and 
also of keeping the dust from getting onto 
the clothes. 

The slip-over type of waterproof is not 
new by any means, but it serves its pur- 
pose well. As its name implies, it is made 
so as to slip over the head and is drawn 
in at the neck either by means of a rub- 
ber band or a lacing. The whole body is 
covered, and while it is much more pliable 
and comfortable than an oilskin or a 
slicker, it also sheds water equally as well. 
Such slip-over coats are usually made of 
pure rubber or of a good grade of rub- 
berized material. They sell at $5, although 
some grades come to $7 or $10. 

A comfortable and _ serviceable bad 
weather and dust coat is the English gaber- 
dine model, which has a velvet collar or 
one of the same material as the rest of 
the garment. It is made to button snugly 
around the neck so its wearer can defy 
the elements. These coats have adjustable 
straps at the cuffs, so that the sleeves can 
be drawn in at the wrists to prevent the 
rain or cold wind from getting at the 
inner sleeves or the arms. The average 
price for these is about $10, and it is 
doubtful if any article of wearing apparel 
can be found which gives more real service 
and proves of more value to its owner, in 
relation to the outlay, than they do. 


Styles in Long Garments 


In addition to these coats, several styles 
of long coats are carried by the modern 
supply dealer who would keep apace with 
the times. Some houses show an attrac- 
tively designed single-breasted long coat 
for touring, and while it is not made for 
cold weather, it is worthy of mention here. 
Effective simplicity marks its every detail, 
and a new feature is the use of loops and 
frogs as fasteners. It comes in pongee 
silk with collars and cuffs of taffeta at 
$35 and in cheviot cloth of brown or gray 
with collar and cuffs of Danish leather at 
$45. The latter model is rain proof. 























Over-boots which are fur-lined and which lace 
half way and buckle rest of way 


Still further inspection of the dealer’s 
line brings to light an attractive coat of 
lightweight material which is also single- 
breasted and has two patch pockets. Fancy 
collars and cuffs are also part of its make- 
up. It may be had in any material from 
linen to cheviot or rubberized silk, and 
the price ranges from $19 to $35. 

Some form of head covering in the 
shape of a bonnet, hood or hat also is an 
important part of the women’s spring 
touring wardrobe. Many attractive varie- 
ties and almost endless color combina- 
tions are put before the intending buyer. 
She has knit hoods, poke bonnets, fur 
hats and silk hoods from which to choose, 
and again she has a hard time deciding 
which she likes the best. 

Fur-Lined Coats 


The fur hats are made of any kind of 
fur and they fit closely over the head. 
They come down over the ears, and when 
worn in combination with a fur coat and 
fur gloves, they give their wearer a truly 
arctic appearance. Starting at a figure 
around $5 for electric seal or muskrat, 
their price runs up according to the kind 
of fur of which they are made. The pur- 
chaser has considerable latitude. 

Poke bonnets and knitted hoods are 
very popular this season, perhaps because 
of their ability to stay on when there is 
a strong wind and because they present a 
jaunty appearance. They may be had in 
a variety of colors and color combinations. 
Their prices are very reasonable and well 
within the limits of the average pocket: 
book. 

Not the least important item is that of 
the gloves, for miladi’s hands must be 
warm if she would be comfortable. Beaver 
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Illustration on left shows imported French model coat, Thibet-lined, with Australian opossum 
collar. Illustration on right shows tan English polo coat with regular shoulders 


fur gloves with doeskin palms, leather 
gloves with Sammian lambs’ wool linings 
and soft leather gauntlets are among the 
attractive products of the glove-makers’ 
art. Some are made in black leather, 
others in brown and in either case she is 
sure not to begrudge the $1.50 to even as 
much as the $15 which she pays for them. 

And now we come to the real luxury 





Sammian lamb-lined glove 


of the whole outfit. This is the carriage 
boot which slips over the shoe. At all 
costs her feet must be kept warm if she 
is to take long trips these wintry days. 
Foot-warmers in the shape of hot bricks 
were all very well in their time. We all 
remember those good old days when, for 
an hour prior to the afternoon ride, bricks 
were heated in the oven of the cook-stove, 
to be wrapped in cloths and placed in 
the bottom of the vehicle when we were 
ready to go. Later ingenuity devised little 
foot-warmers which have compartments 
for these same bricks, making it unneces- 
sary to wrap them up to prevent their 
burning the feet, and which hold the heat 
very much better. But these must be 
supplemented by leather over-boots if the 
real superlative enjoyment of the run is to 
be had. 


Offerings in Women’s Boots 


Some of the most attractive of these 
boots have lambs’ wool linings, and they 
are made just large enough to slip trimly 
over the foot and the ankle. The dealer 
will show you some which have smooth 
leather on the outside and others which 
have fur outside. Then you will be in a 
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quandary. For, as the salesman informed 
us, you surely will want the variety which 
has the fur outside, but you will know that 
the other leather kind is the more service- 
able. The fur-outside ones cost $12.50 and 
so do the other. If you feel that you can 
afford it, the outside fur ones doubtless 
will find their way onto your feet, but if 
you are considering service above every- 
thing else, perhaps you will take the 
leather ones with their lambs’ wool lin- 
ings. Some styles of these boots are laced 
part way up and then there are three or 
four buckles which go the rest of the way, 
while others are fastened together en- 
tirely with buckles. 


Shetland Wool Mufflers 

Shetland wool mufflers also are to be 
seen, and their usefulness as neck pro- 
tectors and as enemies of sore throats 
recommend them very highly to the sensi- 
ble feminine motorist. Silk mufflers and 
scarfs, too, are to be found in profusion 
on the counters and in the show cases. 
They sell for amounts of $1.50 and up. 

Sweaters must not be overlooked, and 
for this season the line is most complete. 
They may be had in all weights and 
colors, and the prices range from $5 to 
$12.50. Among the heavier ones is one 
illustrated. It is an imported Angora rac- 
ing sweater made without buttons, and 
is drawn on over the head. There are 
clasps on the shoulders for drawing :t 
closer at the neck after it has been put 
on, making a very snug affair. This may 
be had for $12.50. 

Another thing which should not be for- 
gotten in getting a touring wardrobe is 
the goggles. They should not be merely 
glass windows to protect the eyes, but 
should have good lenses to insure a wide 
range of vision. Rubber goggles perhaps 
are the best for ordinary use. The lenses 
of these are firmly set in cups of soft, 
shaped rubber and the sides of these cups 
are profusely perforated for ventilation. 
At the edges, there is a band of soft 
chenile, causing them to fit closely to the 
face. These can be bought for about $2. 
Goggles for Fair Sex 

Another type of goggle which is spe- 
cially adapted for women’s wear is the 
one which is provided with a means for 
attaching a mask of pongee silk. The 
cups for the lenses are of wire gauze in 
gold and silver finish, and the edges are 
also bound with soft chenile. When the 
mask is bought with the goggle, the whole 
amounts to $5. Among the lighter weight 
goggles for women’s wear is the one which 
has specially thin lenses and aluminum 
frames, and costing $1.50. A novelty is 
the mica mask which is made to take 
the place of the goggles and to protect 
the entire head of the wearer. It looks 
very much like a small white sack and it 
slips over the head, the mica window being 
very wide and affording a clear vision. 
The article is made to wear over any size 
of hat and for this reason alone it should 
become popular. The price is about $7. 
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Motor veils and scarfs cost almost any 
price which the buyer cares to pay. She 
ean get one for $2.50 or she may go as 
high as $20. Among the kinds from which 
to choose are the Syrian and Persian 
scarfs, ranging in price from $3 to $6; 
the specially-designed hoods which cover 
the hat and the head, leaving the face 
exposed; and the well-known motor veils. 
These hoods which cover the head are 
made in nearly all colors of pongee silk 
and washable China silk and their prices 
are $5.50 and $3.50. One very nice motor 
veil comes packed in a leatherette en- 
velope for $3.50. 

Styles in Motor Robes 

While not exactly in the clothing cate- 
gory, motor robes are not to be forgotten. 
These range in price from the black water- 
proof rubber robes at $4 to the very ex- 
pensive raccoon skin ones at $135. As 
to fur robes, it seems that almost any suit- 
able fur can be had. There are natural 
wolf skins; fox heads, sable-dyed, with 
pockets; Siberian fox, with the tails in- 
tact; Algoa dogskin; black and brown 
pony skin; soft Danish kid in black, tan 
or dark green and many other beautiful 
articles. 

Among the newer robes are those which 
are made individual for each member of 
the party and have pockets for the feet. 
These are of Danish leather, and the fur 
lining can be of a number of varieties. 
These come as high as $85, but they may 
also be had for as small an amount as 
$10. 

Figuring on all the large and small 
necessities for comfort and convenience 
in winter and early spring touring, the 
woman may do very well on an outlay 
of about $100, or even less. This might in- 
clude the following items: Coat, $50; hat, 
$8; bonnet, $15; raincoat, $10; gloves, 
$5; sweater, $10; boots, $6; muff, $8. The 
total seems to be $112 and the articles 
included are by no means the finest which 
can be bought. Yet comfort goes along 
with them, and it is doubtful if the money 
could be better spent by the woman mo- 
torist who appreciates the clear, cold days 
as she whisks along the country roads. 








Automobile Engineer Year Book 


HE second annual year book of the 

Automobile Publishing Co., Ltd., has 
been published and is a most valuable vol- 
— It is a standard size, cloth-bound edi- 
tion, the first fifty-four pages of which con- 
tain a closely written story of the trends of 
design and progress of the motor car with- 
in the last year. In this review every 
detail of engine design is taken up, show- 
'ng tendencies in size of cylinders, thick- 
ness of waterjacket spaces, valve arrange- 
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ments, shafts, ete. Following this in suc- 
cessive chapters are such subjects as 
clutches, gearsets, propellershafts, rear 
axle, brakes, frame, etc. The second part 
of the book, embracing over forty pages, is 
given over to specifications of 260 of the 
1912 European cars, and other practical 
engineering data. London, E. C. 

Who’s Who in Science 


‘*Who’s Who in Science for 1912’’, an 
international work, is a biographical vol- 
ume of 323 pages containing brief bio- 
graphical sketches, arranged alphabetic- 
ally, of the world’s scientists. The index 
classifies these representative men accord- 
ing to their particular scientific field. A 
list of the world’s universities is given, in- 
cluding such data as their location, date 
of foundation and senior professors. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $2. 

Copper Hand Book 


Horace J. Stevens, in the tenth annual 
edition of the Copper Handbook, deals 
with the various phases of copper and 
copper mining, there being chapters on the 
history, chemistry, mineralogy, metallurgy, 
brands and grades, alloys, and substitutes 
for copper, ete. There are over 8,000 cop- 
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Beaver fur gloves with doe skin palms 


per mines listed and described in this 
voluminous work of 1,900 pages. Pub- 
lished by the author at Houghton, Mich. 
Price $5 in green buckram binding; $7.50 
in library morocco. 
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Illustration on left shows gaberdine coat that can be used as a dust coat. It is showerproof, 
On the right is shown a reversible coat in all shades. It can be worn either side out 
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Drivers Not Always the Ones To Blame 


Teak Dealers Agree Employers Often Dodge Responsibility for Tire Abuse—Chicago 
Agent Finds Stock Yards Concern Overloading and Cancels Guarantee 
—Speed Claimed to Be Enemy of the Solid 


TTENTION has been called most forci- 
bly to the motor truck tire by the recent 
action of the National Association of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers in adopting the over- 
load-speed-body weights regulations, for the 
bulk of the testimony at the experience 
meeting bore out the claims as to the as- 
sassination of the tire by the drivers. 
However, since that meeting talks with 
others who have had experience along these 
lines tend to show that all the blame should 
not be placed on the shoulders of the drivers 
—the business concerns that own the trucks 
also are in line for criticism, it would seem. 
All agree, however, that the tire is the suf- 
ferer in the long run, all due to the genera! 
tendency to overload. 


Chicagoans Tell Experiences 


In Chicago there are dealers who tell of 

their experiences with business houses which 
‘shift the blame somewhat. One Chicago 
agent tells of a driver whose daily stunt 
consists of transporting 46 tons of material 
with a 4-ton truck. No matter how many 
trips he has to make he must move that 46 
tons in 1 day. Therefore, instead of making 
at least eleven trips he piles on as much 
as he can and does it in six trips. Added 
to that he has to make up enough time to 
take Thursday for a trip to Gary, Ind., and 
back, a distance of 72 miles. Under such 
treatment it is no wonder tires suffer. 

The way this abuse is diagnosed is that 
the owners of the trucks try to get along 
with too few trucks. Complaint on the part 
of the agent of the truck that his product 
is being overloaded is followed by evasion 
on the part of the owner, who professes ig- 
norance and promises to reprimand the 
driver. Maybe he does, but seldom it is 
that he compels the driver to live up to his 
order as to the load. 

The apothesis of this is found in St. 
Louis where there is a big brewing concern 
which operates a fleet of 3-ton trucks. Each 
driver is positively told that if he exceeds 
the weight limit of 3 tons he loses his job, 
and the boss lives up to this. Further, this 
same concern bought twelve trucks when it 
needed but ten in order to care for any 
emergencies that might arise. It is a matter 
of note that the extra trucks were not need- 


By C. G. Sinsabaugh 








ed, but it is an example of foresight that is 
to be commended. 

A specific case of overload where the tires 
have to suffer the consequences is found in 
Chicago where a local dealer tells of a case 
he discovered in the stock yards. He had 
sold a 4-ton truck with a 1,000-pound over- 
load guarantee. The other day he discovered 
the truck with a load that weighed exactly 
14,200 pounds, 5,200 pounds or 75 per cent 
in excess of the guarantee. Iie promptly 
wrote the owner informing him that the 
guarantee on the truck had been withdrawn. 
The owner came back with the plea of ig- 
norance and a promise to be more careful, 
but the agent stood firm. The tires on this 
truck showed the abuse to which they had 
been put and while the owner has not made 
any kick as yet, one is expected because the 
tires are spread and stretched and look in 
the last stages of disintegration, it is claimed. 

Another instance of overload abuse is a 
most remarkable one and is told by a Chi- 
eagoan who had sold a 14-ton truck the 
owner of which completely ignored the guar- 
antee and habitually carried 4 tons. One 
day recently this 144-ton truck with its 
4-ton load was stuck—firmly anchored by 
locked wheels. The overload had so de- 
pressed the body of the truck that the body 
had sunk to the top of the wheels, firmly 
locking them between the bed of the vehicle 
and the ground. 

Loaded Wrong Way 

One instance is related by a tire man of 
an eastern concern which was engaged in 
the hauling of sand which uses a 5-ton truck 
but carries 6 tons of sand. Dual tires 5 
by 40-inch were used on a 10,000-mile guar- 
antee, but before the first 7,000 miles had 
been covered the fourth set of tires had 
been put on the rear, the entire trouble be- 
ing caused by the bad placing of the load, 
most of it coming over the rear axles, which 
caused the tire trouble. A change was made 
to 6-inch tires and since then the trouble has 
been lessened. 


This same tire man expresses the belief 
that the proper disposition of the load should 
be 70 per cent in the rear and 30 per cent 


in front. He also points out that duals are 
impractical on the front wheels of a gaso- 
line-driven truck because of the steering. 
He tells of one instance of a New York con- 
cern that tried the experiment. The driver 
was a 225-pounder, but 1 day with the duals 
in front so wearied him he was completely 
fagged at night. On electric trucks it is a 
different proposition because of the slow 
movements of the vehicles and the fact that 


* their steering wheels are geared so low. At 


that, it is claimed it is necessary to give the 
wheels half a dozen turns before action is 
had. 


Speed Solid Tire’s Enemy 


Another claim made by the rubber men is 
that pure speed is a great enemy of the tire. 
It is asserted that speeding causes internal 
friction in the solid tires that eventually 
ruins it. As one man puts it, you can stub 
your toe and maybe the bruise will not show, 
but the damage has been done just the same. 
So it is with the tire. Speeds of 15, 18 
and 20 miles an hour with a solid-tired truck 
are claimed to be injurious to the tires. A 
speed of 12 miles an hour for a 3-ton gaso- 
line truck and 9 or 10 for an electric is rec- 
ommended to those who are looking for tire 
service. 

As an example of what speed will do to 
the tire, one salesman tells of a tire he saw 
in New York city. On the face of it, it 
looked in fine condition except that there 
was one slight cut. The tire was put on the 
operating table, so to speak, and a knife 
used in the clinic. The inspection showed 
that the inside of the tire was in a bad state 
of disintegration, all caused by too fast a 
pace. 

Another cause for complaint is found m 
the tendency of the drivers to take a corner 
too fast when running on the street car 
tracks. When the driver strikes the curves 
he naturally follows the rails instead of 
turning out just before he strikes the tur?. 
The tires hit the sharp rails on the curve 
and the blow is dealt that eventually spells 
ruin for the tire. Examination of tires that 
have been through such kind of service ge™ 
erally shows either slices gouged out by the 
rails or longitudinal cuts caused by hitting 
the tracks at an angle. 
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Cities Give Helping Hand to Motor Trucks 


Municipalities Recognize Relief Afforded Traffic Conditions by Employment of Power 
Vehicles—Railroad Depots and Wharves Made More Accessible—Increased 


Tonnage on Streets Follow the Commercial Wagon 


RAFFIC conditions in congested por- 
tions of our large cities have been so 
greatly improved by the motor truck that 
it is not a wonder that so much co-opera- 
tion has been obtained from the municipal 
authorities and from the heads of the 
various railroad and shipping companies. 
Municipal authorities find that motor 
traffic has, from their viewpoint, three 
great advantages over horse traffic. They 
find that the motor truck is less destruc- 
tive on the street, reducing the mainte- 
nance charges of the street repair depart- 
ment; they .know that the reduction of 
the amount of horse debris, due to the 
supplanting of the horse by the motor 
truck, not only affects a large financial 
saving but it also has resulted in a bet- 
terment of the public health, due to the 
more sanitary condition of the streets. 
They also appreciate the fact that the 
motor truck has decreased, for any given 
tonnage, the number of vehicles required, 
with a consequent relieving of traffic con- 
gestion at rush hours. 

This last is a very important factor in 
municipal conditions today and can be bet- 
ter realized when it is known that the 
normal large capacity truck, which under 
ordinary circumstances will supplant three 
two-horse teams, not only occupies a space 
equivalent to about 30 per cent of the 
actual length of three such teams and 
wagons, but also, owing to its great flexi- 
bility and ease of control, it can follow 
closer to the vehicle immediately preced- 
ing it. 

Would Mean Increased Tonnage 

As an actual fact, assuming that the 
traffic conditions in any given street are 
Congested as they are today, something 
over four times as much tonnage could be 
carried by a given point in a given time if 
all the traffic was carried on motor vehicles. 
Or, assuming that only the same tonnage 


Was to be transported, traffic conditions 


Would be greatly relieved and congestion 
Would be practically eliminated. Municipal 
authorities are doing all they can to fur- 
ther this end by keeping the streets in bet- 
ter Tepair, and by giving the faster mov- 
mg motor vehicle the preference. 


By A. W. Robinson 


Sales Manager, Truck Department, Locomo- 
bile Co. of America 








Immense improvements have also taken 
place in the last few years at the rail- 
road depots and at the wharves. Where 
formerly the motor trucks were compelled 
to take their place in line and gradually 
work up to the platforms, today many pro- 
gressive officials, intent on serving the 
best interest of their own stockholders, 
have minimized traffic delays by providing 
special platforms for motor trucks only. 
While the idea of reserving a platform 
for motor trucks only is a comparatively 
new innovation, railroad after railroad is 
adopting the idea as fast as conditions and 
expediency will permit, and the percent- 
age of space so reserved is increasing far 
more rapidly than any one not thoroughly 
conversant with the situations would im- 
agine. 


Condition of the Wharves 


conditions obtain at the 
wharves: steamship traffic men, owing to 
the greater intervals elapsing between 
their shipment, are far more troubled by 
freight congestion than the railroad traffic 
men are, and they appreciate the relief 
from congestion afforded by the motor 
trucks. The motor truck has been valu- 
able to steamship men in another way. 
If a wharf can be quickly cleared and a 
new cargo as quickly put on the wharf, 
sailings can be more frequent without in- 
creased wharfage facilities, a very seri- 
ous problem when the comparatively small 
number of good wharves and of really 
good ports is considered. Steamship men 
in their endeavor to take advantage of 
benefits accruing from the motor truck 
have done a great deal for the owner. 
Only a few years ago, before the steam- 
ship men took an active interest in motor 
trucks, foolish fire regulations, since re- 
pealed, made it impossible to run a motor 
truck on a wharf in any of the large 
cities in this country, and it is only re- 
cently that the wharves have been suffi- 
ciently well-constructed to stand up under a 
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moving concentrated load as heavy as a large 
eapacity motor vehicle. 

Every improvement in traffic depot or 
wharf conditions not only effects a sav- 
ing for the truck user, the railroad man, 
or the shipping man, but also is of vital 
importance to the public at large. The 
public’s interest lies in the fact that mini- 
mizing of delay means a lower transporta- 
tion cost. Every cent saved in trans- 
portation between the producer and the 
user eventually results in a lower price for 
the user. While in the individual case 
this saving is large, in the aggregate, an 
immense amount of money will be saved 
when traffic conditions are such that the 
majority of goods distributed in the vari- 
ous cities and towns, are transported on 
motor trucks. 


MONTREAL PASSES BUS LAW 

The Montreal bill, which was read the 
third time and- was passed by the house of 
assembly at Quebee, March 15, was amend- 
ed in such a way that the city will be 
enabled to permit or refuse the motor bus 
lines to use the certain streets for traffic 
purposes. When the bill was before the 
private bills committee a strenuous fight 
was made by the Montreal delegation to 
secure this privilege, but it was voted down 
on the deciding vote of the chairman. 

Sir Lomer Gouin supported the conten- 
tion of the city that it was but just that 
full control should be held over certain 
kinds of traffic, and the word, ‘‘permit,’’ 
instead of, ‘‘regulate,’’ was inserted in 
the clause governing the motor bus lines. 
This will give to the city council of Mon- 
treal the right to permit or to prohibit 
these vehicles on certain streets. 

Provincial Treasurer Mackenzie moved 
that the issuing of chauffeur licenses and 
speed regulations be under the control of 
provincial legislation, which was accepted 
at once. Sir Lomer amended the bill as 
regards the permits for motor. bus lines, 
which was likewise adopted. 


MOTOR BUSES FOR TORONTO 
H. G. and F. G. Sharp and Julian A. Hal- 


ford, of London, England, have formed a 
company to operate motor buses in To- 
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Convincing Arguments on Operation 


N actual illustration of service cost 

under average conditions is furnished 
by the Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
of Detroit, which has had in operation a 5- 
ton General Motors truck. Since its instal- 
lation it has been keeping strict account 
of its performance and operating cost. A 
statement recently issued by the company 
shows that this truck took the place of two 
teams and two men, but for a month both 
were in operation in order to make the 
comparison. 

Here are some of the interesting things 
brought out by the test: While the two 
teams were only able to carry 250 tons of 
material during the month, the truck, dur- 
ing the same period, carried loads aggre- 
gating 780 tons or better than three times 
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the amount of the horse-drawn vehicles. 
As to the territory covered—the teams 
negotiated 1,144 miles against 1,430 miles 
covered by the truck. It will be seen from 
this that the truck was able to cover 
a third more territory than the teams. The 
biggest surprise, however, was in the mat- 
ter of expense. It took $229.16 to main- 
tain the two teams—pay wages of driv- 
ers and feed for the horses. The motor 
truck involved an expenditure of $152.10. 
This included wages of driver, gasoline 
and oil. 

To summarize, it not only cost $77.06 
less to maintain the truck for the given 
month, but with it they were able to 
cover 286 more miles and carry 530 more 
tons of material. 








ronto, Canada. Mr. Halford is in Toronto 
making final arrangements for the opening 
of the bus service on May 1. Machinery 
hall, at the Canadian National exhibition 
building, has been leased for 3 months 
and will be turned into a big garage for 
the storage of the fifty omnibuses which 
will comprise the initial fleet of cars. By 
the first of August the company will have 
found other suitable premises or erected 
a building of its own. The type of omni- 
bus to be employed will be the one com- 
mon to London. It will be of the double- 
deck variety, the upper section being 
removable for seasons of severe wilter 
weather. The buses will be run on sched- 
ule, over fixed routes, and the fare will 
be 5 cents with no transfers. The first cars 
to be placed in service will be of English 
manufacture, but the agents of Canadian 
and American manufacturers already have 
made overtures to Mr. Halford and the Ca- 
nadian representative of the company, 
W. C. Chisholm, to design a car that will 
be of greater comfort and utility for the 
climate of Toronto and the varying condi- 
tions of its roadways and streets. 


BUS LINE FOR WASHINGTON 

Under the title of the National Motor 
Transportation Co. and with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, a concern has been 
formed in Washington, D. C., to operate a 
motor bus line and a motor car transfer 
business, in that city. The company is 
said to have the financial backing of 
seven financiers, capitalists and business 
men. Horace E. Westcott and 8. E. Lyon 
are the moving spirits in the enterprise. 
The board of directors consists of E. E. 
Jordan, president of the United States 
Trust Co., H. E. Westcott, S. E. Lyon, 
Judge Ashley M. Gould, Samuel Ross, 
Mandeville Carlisle and Edward H. 
Wales. 

The chief purpose of the company is to 
operate, within the next 2 or 3 months, 
an electric motor bus line on Sixteenth 
street, Massachusetts avenue and other 
sections of the city. The company has 


just issued the following statement: 
‘‘There will be a sufficient number of 
vehicles to permit of a schedule that will 
mean unbroken, frequent service through- 
out the whole day from 7 a. m. till mid- 
night. One route will be via Sixteenth 
street and Pennsylvania avenue to the 
center market, returning via F street and 
Sixteenth street. The other via Massa- 
chusetts avenue and F street to the Union 
station and capitol and return.’’ 

The company is now receiving bids 
from vehicle makers for the cars it re- 
quires. 


TEAMSTERS PROTEST 


Milwaukee team owners have started a 
movement for the repeal of an ordinance 
passed some months ago after much hard 
work on the part of the Milwaukee Auto- 
mobile Club, requiring that white lights be 
displayed on all vehicles left standing in 
the street during the nighttime. The orig- 
inal ordinance proposed by the club re- 
quired all vehicles to carry white lights at 
night, but this was emasculated to cover 
only idle vehicles left standing in the 
street. Team owners sent a delegation to 
the common council recently to declare 
the ordinance unreasonable and an attempt 
““to promote the sale of Standard oil.’’ 
Their position is characterized as rather 
unreasonable, as the intent of the ordi- 
nance is for the protection of team owners 
rather than motorists. Even in its emas- 
culated form the ordinance has been a 
powerful influence in the direction of mak- 
ing all vehicles carry a light at night. 
Hundreds of horse owners in Milwaukee 
are carrying lanterns or small electric 
lights run from storage batteries. 

GIVES PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 

Norwood, one of Cincinnati’s suburbs, is 
about to make material additions to its 
fire department and to this end its city 
council is experimenting with motor ap- 
paratus. Several different types of motor 
hose wagons and fire engines have been 
inspected and practical demonstrations giv- 
en the council. While the demonstration of 
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a motor fire engine was in progress a sure- 
enough fire alarm was turned in and away 
went the motor engine to the fire, leaving 
a hurrying string of city officials in its 
wake. It arrived on the scene ahead of the 
horse-drawn apparatus and, while it was 
only an incipieat biaze, the motor fire- 
fighter was unlimbered and made an effect- 
ive showing. 
ECONOMY IN DELIVERY 

The problem of delivering local circula- 
tion is a costly one for magazines, but it 
appears to have been solved in Indian- 
apolis by Reverend Thomas H. Nelson of 
the Rams Horn. Until the last few months, 
Mr. Nelson has been paying 2 cents post- 
age on every magazine he has mailed to 
Indianapolis subscribers, amounting in a 
month to $80 on 4,000 subscribers. Mr. 
Nelson found he could send fourteen maga- 
zines to England for what it cost him to 
mail one to an address across the street 
from his office. He has now purchased a 
second-hand touring car and is having the 
4,000 local circulation delivered in this 
manner. It requires 3 days a month and 
the cost is from $10 to $15 a month, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nelson. 


CHANCE FOR TOURISTS 

Regular daily motor service between Ta- 
coma and Mt. Tacoma will be instituted 
June 1, the opening of the 1912 mountain 
season. Cars will leave Tacoma each morn- 
ing at 8 o’elock for the mountain, and will 
leave the National Park inn daily at 1 
o’clock for Tacoma. The fare for the 
round trip has been fixed at $10. The serv- 
ice will be primarily for transcontinental 
tourists, who will be able to arrange for 
the trip when purchasing their railroad 
tickets. 


QUEER ANGLE ON TRUCK PURCHASE 

The town of Benson, a suburb of Omaha, 
Neb., is torn up over the questions as to 
whether it will have a motor fire truck or 
not. The officers proposed getting one, and 
Theodore Galigher, retired capitalist of 
the village, got out an injunction against 
the mayor and city clerk, to prevent its 
purchase. This did not enjoin the city 
council, and it voted and contracted for 4 
$3,000 truck, for hose and chemicals after 
it had passed it once, the mayor had vetoed 
it, mindful of the injunction, and it had 
passed it over his veto, A hearing is sched: 
uled in the district court for March 2%. 
Galligher claims that because of the hills 
and clay streets a motor car is not feasible. 


IN THE MARKET 

The purchasing department of the city 
of Milwaukee is taking informal bids for 
furnishing two 1-ton motor trucks for 
the use of the municipal water works de 
partment. A selection will be made about 
March 22. Henry Campbell is purchas:2 
agent ‘and Harry E. Briggs is comms 
sioner of public works. 


The city of Eau Claire, Wis. as 


awarded the contract for furnishing * 
motor combination fire patrol car, the firs! 
of three to be purchased. 


It will be de 
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livered about May 1. The truck will be 
built according to the specifications of 
the Eau Claire fire department, and will 
carry a 40-gallon chemical tank and 1,250 
feet of hose. 

The Wilkinsburg, Pa., borough council 
has instructed the city clerk to ask for 
bids to supply the borough with a motor 
fire truck. 

Horses will be done away with in the 
fire department of the city of Youngstown, 
Ohio, and all equipment will be motor- 
ized. For the purpose of raising fun<s to 
establish motor apparatus, the city evun- 
cil has approved a $70,000 bond issue. 


GOOD OUTLOOK IN LOS ANGELES 

The heavy demand for motor trucks in 
southern California is controlled only by 
the number of trucks which the agents can 
secure from the factories. This feature 
promises to be the most important factor 
in the industry, and that the manufactur- 
ers and agents realize the possibilities of 
the trade is demonstrated by the arrange- 
ments being made to handle motor trucks 
in that city. 

Several large garages have been erected 
recently in Los Angeles for the sole pur- 
pose of handling trucks and service depart- 
ments, and judging from the activity of 
the agents the truck trade will more than 
keep pace with the pleasure sales for 
several years. 


RUSSIA INTERESTED 


The Imperial Russian Fire Association 
intends to hold an international firemen’s 
congress, May 25 to 28, 1912, in St. Peters- 
burg, with the agreement of the Interna- 
tional Council of Firemen. The manage- 
ment invites the participation of firemen’s 
associations, salvage organizations, archi- 
tects, engineers, and firms interested in fire 
prevention and fire-fighting. Together with 
the congress an international fire and sal- 
vage exhibition will be held in St. Peters- 
burg in May and June, 1912, for about 
6 weeks. There are to be four sections, 
one of which invites the display of motor 
fire-fighting apparatus. 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 


With the assistance of motor cars 218 
patients were safely conveyed through the 
streets of Pittsburgh on March 11 from 
the old West Penn hospital at the head 
of Twenty-eighth street to the new build- 
ing in Friendship avenue, a distance of 
nearly 1 mile. Nearly fifty cars and motor 
ambulances were used to transport the pa- 
tients and 3 hours were required to com- 
plete the transfer. The easy-riding effect- 
ed by using motor cars resulted in com- 
pleting the work without perceptible effect 
upon the invalids, 


TWO MORE FOR WILMINGTON 

Two new municipal motor cars have been 
added to the equipment of the city of Wil- 
mington, Del., one to the department of 
barks, for the use of superintendent in 
going over the park system, and the other 
to the water department, making the see- 
ond car in use by that department. 
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Ambulance Now Called Invalid Carrier 
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CHASSIS OF BAKER ELECTRIC INVALID CARRIER 





INTERIOR BAKER INVALID CARRIER 


‘N putting out its new electric ambulance 


* the Baker Motor Vehicle Co. of Cleve- 


land, O., had added to the nomenclature 


of the motor car by designating it an 
invalid carrier instead of an ambulance. 
The new vehicle is designed to be sanitary, 
safe and silent, and in the way of equip- 
ment it carries such things as extension 
lamps, warming pads, water heaters, etc., 
operated by means of the storage battery 
which runs the car. The body is fitted to 
the Baker 1000-pound chassis, model X, 
which has a wheelbase of 85 inches, a 
tread of 56, a frame width of 30 inches; a 
load space length of 80 inches; a load space 
width of 40 inches, and 34 by 3-inch wheels 
fitted with pneumatic tires. The chassis 
weight with battery is 2,650 pounds. The 
speed rating is 18 miles an hour. 

The interior arrangement of the body is 
such that two patients may be carried at 
one time, with plenty of room left for two 
attendants. One patient is placed on a 
rigid frame cot which rests in a runway 
on the floor. The other patient may be 
carried in the stretcher. 
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NEW BAKER ELECTRIC INVALID CARRIER 
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LOUISVILLE HIS GOAL 
ITCHFIELD, Ill.—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly advise me of the best route 
from Litchfield, Ill., to Louisville, Ky., by 
way of Indianapolis.—H. F. Henrichs. 

Motor to Vandalia, thence over a road 
outlined in the Blue Book through Bluff 
City, Altamont, Dexter, Effingham, Teutopo- 
lis, Montrose, Woodbury, Greenup, Casey, 
Martinsville, Clarks, Marshall, Cohn, Terre 
Haute, Seeleyville, Staunton, Turner, Brazil, 
Harmony, Reels, Manhattan, Coatesville, Mt. 
Meridian, Stilesville, Bellville, Plainfield, 
Bridgeport, Indianapolis. 

The Indianapolis-Louisville stretch lies 
through Edgewood, Southport, Greenwood, 
Whiteland, Franklin, Amity, Edinburg, Tay- 
lorville, Columbus, Walesboro, Waynesfield, 
Jonesburg, Seymour, -Uniontown, Cruthers- 
ville, Scottsburg, Vienna, Underwood, Henry- 
ville, Memphis, Sellersburg, New Albany and 
Louisville. Vandalia to Indianapolis is a 
distance of 171 miles and Indianapolis to 
“Louisville is 123 miles. 

NEWTON TO DODGE CITY MAP 

Wichita, Kans.—Editor Motor Age—I 
am sending a map which shows the best 
road between Newton and Dodge City 
outlined in heavy black. I am thoroughly 
acquainted with both the Santa Fe trail 
and the south road, and find the south 
road from Newton through Wichita, Ki.ig- 
man, Greensburg, and Ford to be a short 
cul and in the best condition at a'l times 
of the year.—Val Cole. 

A TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE 

Sylvia, 8S. D.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age kindly publish the Interna- 
tional road from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco showing through what states. it 
passes and where it enters South Dakota, 
it if does?—K. O. Sedgwick. 

Assuming that you mean the central 
transcontinental highway, from Chicago 
to Council Bluffs the towns are Lombard, 
West Chicago, Geneva, Elburn, De Kalb, 
Creston, Rochelle, Ashton, Franklin Grove, 
Dixon, Sterling, Galt, Lydon, Erie, Hills- 
dale, Watertown, E. “Moline, Moline, 
Davenport, Wolcott, Stockton, Durant, 
Wilton, Moscow, West Liberty, Iowa City, 
Tiffin, Homstead, South Amana, Marengo, 
Ladora, Victor, Brooklyn, Grinnell, Kel- 
logg, Newton, Colfax, Mitchellville, Des 
Moines, Waukee, Ontarioville, Adel, Red- 
field, Dale City, Monteith, Guthrie Center, 
North Branch, Exira, Oakfield, Atlantic, 
Marne, Walnut, Avoca, Minden, Neola, Un- 
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derwood, Weston and Council Bluffs as 
outlined by the Blue book. 

The North Platte road _ through 
Nebraska embraces Omaha, Elkhorn, 
Waterloo, Fremont, Ames, Northbend, 
Rogers, Schuyler, Benton, Columbus, Dun- 
can, Silverereek, Havens, Clarks, Central 
City, Chapman, Grand Island, Alda, Wood 
River, Shelton, Gibbon, Buda, Kearney, 
Odessa, Elmereek, Overton, Lexington, 
Cozad, Willow, Gothenburg, Hindrey, Max- 
well, North Platte, Paxton, Ogallala, Big 
Springs, Chappell, Sidney and Kimball. 

Passing through Wyoming the towns 
are Pine Bluff, Egbert, Archer, Cheyenne, 
Granite, Canyon, Buford, Tie Siding, Red 
Buttes, Laramie, Rock River, Medicine 
Bow, Allen, Hanna, Fort Steele, Green- 
ville, Rawlins, Latham, Wamsutter, Tip- 
ton, Monell, Bitter Creek, Black Buttes, 


Rock Springs, Greenriver, Granger, Opal, - 


Diamondville, Cumberland and Evanston. 

The balance of the journey is made 
through Echo, Ogden, Brigham, Kelton, 
Montello, Corbe, Wells, Deeth, Elko, Pal- 
isade, Eureka, Austin, Fallon, Wadsworth, 
Reno, Hobart Mills, Truckee, Auburn, Sac- 
ramento, Stockton, Oakland and San 
Francisco. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Motor Age has received communications 
addressed to the Routes and Touring de- 
partment from the following named towns 
and nom de plumes: 

Aurora, IIl.—A Reader. 

Dallas, Tex.—O. U. M. Age. 

————- —R. W. Trowbridge. 

These communications will be held until 
the proper signatures have been received. 
All communications written over a nom de 
plume must bear the writer’s signature in 
order to receive attention.. These signatures 
are wanted as proof of the authenticity of 
the inquirers.—Editor Motor Age. 








Some of our readers prefer a more 
southern route through Nebraska and 
take in Denver, Colo. Such a route leaves 
Omaha through Millard, Ashland, Have- 
lock, Lincoln, Friend, Sutton, Hastings, 
Minden, Holdrege, Oxford, Arapahoe, In- 
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dianola, Culbertson, Palisade, Wauneta, 
Imperial, Holyoke, Sterling, Fort Morgan, 
Denver, Broomfield, Lafayette, Longmont, 
Berthoud, Loveland, Ft. Collins, and strik- 
ing the route outlined previously at Tie 
Siding. 

There is a road from Running Water, S 
D., which leads into the highway at Cen- 
tral City, Neb., and from Yankton, 8S. D., 
traveling over the Meridian road you con- 
nect with it at Columbus, Neb. 


TWO ROUTES DESIRED 


Hagerstown, Ind.—Editor Motor Age— 


Give the best route between Hagerstown, 
Ind., and Kokomo, Ind.; also between 
Hagerstown and Bellefontaine, Ohio.— 
Mark Allen. 

The Scarborough road guide gives you 
two roads to Kokomo, one being 91.6 miles 
through Dalton, Losantville, Blountsville, 
New Burlington, Muncie, Stockton, Wheel- 
ing, Matthews, Jonesboro, Marion, Sweet- 
sers, Mier, Converse, Plevna and Kokomo, 
practically over good gravel roads. The op- 
tional road is Cadiz, Markleville, Ovid, 
Anderson, Fishersburg, Noblesville, Cicero, 
Arcadia, Atlanta, Tipton, Sharpsville and 
Kokomo, a distance of 93 miles. 

Motor Age would suggest that for your 
trip to Bellefontaine you go by way of 
Richmond, Ind., and Springfield, O. This 
is a longer route than necessary, being a 
distance of 108.6 miles, through Greens 
Fork, Richmond, Lewisburgh, Arlington, 
Englewood, Vandalia, Tadmore, Fountaine, 
Brandt, Forgy, Donnelsville, Springfield, 
Bowlusville, Urbana, West Liberty and 
Bellefontaine. 


CEDAR RAPIDS TO PITTSBURGH 

Lamont, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—What 
roads are advisable to take between Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and Pittsburgh, Pa.?—R. A. 
Greenawalt. 

With Chicago as your objective point pass 
through Marion, Mt. Vernon, Lisbon, Me- 
chaniesville, Clarence, Lowden, Wheatland, 
Grand Mound, DeWitt, Elvira, Clinton, Ly- 
ons, Fulton, Morrison, Emerson, Sterling, 
Dixon, Franklin Grove, Ashton, Rochelle, 
Creston, DeKalb, Geneva, West Chicago, 
Lombard, Maywood, Oak Park, Chicago. 


Chicago to Cleveland is through Bryn 
Mawr, South Chicago, Hammond, Highlands, 
Hobart, Valparaiso, Westville, LaPorte, New 
Carlisle, South Bend, Mishawaka, Goshen, 
Ligonier, Kendallville, Bryan, Wanton, To- 
ledo, Fremont, Castalia, Sandusky, Huron, 
Lorain, Cleveland. This road from Toledo 
to Cleveland is a good settled summer weath- 
er route, but is not recommended as the best 
all-year-round route because of the clay, 
which makes difficult traveling after rains. 
In case of bad weather an alternate route 
would be Toledo, Woodville, Fremont, Clyde, 
Bellevue, Monroeville, Norwalk, Berlinville, 
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Birmingham, Henrietta, Amberst, Elyria, 
Ridgeville, Dement, Dover and Cleveland. 

From Cleveland to Pittsburgh two routes 
are offered, one being through Bedford, 
Twinsburg, Streetsboro, Ravenna, Edinburgh, 
Deerfield, Salem, Columbiana, Unity, Dar- 
lington, Beaver Falls, Rochester, Economy, 
Sewickley; and the other through Chagrin 
Falls, Auburn Center, Auburn Corners, Troy, 
Parkman, Southington, Warren, Girard, 
Youngstown, Boardman, Poland, New Mid- 
dletown, Petersburg, Enon, Homewood, Dar- 
lington, Beaver Falls, Rochester, Economy, 
Sewickley and Pittsburgh. 

If you need a guide book with running 
directions the above is contained in the Blue 
Book, volume 4. 


SUGGESTS BETTER ROUTE 

La Harpe, Iil.—Editor Motor Age—Some 
time ago a friend of mine living in Fair- 
view told me that he started from there 
to go to the dam at Keokuk, Ia., and com- 
plained about the roads being very rough 
and hilly. He was directed through 
Macomb, then to Carthage and on to 
Hamilton and Keokuk. I am writing this 
so that any tourists making a trip to 
either Keokuk, Fort Madison or Burling- 
ton, Ia., from Peoria or any point east 
of Peoria may enjoy touring over better 
roads. The best route from Peoria is to 
go to Farmington, Fairview, Ellisville, 
Prairie City, Bushnell, Blandinsville, La 
Harpe, Carthage, Elvaston, Hamilton and 
Keokuk. The road then is good from La 
Harpe to either Fort Madison or Burling- 
ton. All of the Iowa tourists. from Keo- 
kuk or Fort Madison come through La 
Harpe rather than go over the Macomb 
road as they can avoid all. of the hills 
encountered on the other rovte. I thought 
this might be of interest to all tourists 
going from Peoria west.—J. M. Keefauver. 


GEORGIA TO TEXAS 

Marietta, Ga.—Editor Motor Age—I am 
thinking of making a trip from here to Dal- 
las, Tex., and ask for a map or information 
as to roads between these two points.—C. W. 
DePre. 

Motor to Atlanta from Marietta, thence to 
Montgomery, Ala., through East College 
Point, Palmetto, MeCollon, Newman, More- 
land, St. Charles, Grantville, Hogansville, La 
Grange, Langdale, Glass, Beulah, Opelika, 
Auburn, Tuskegee, Mount Meigs, Montgom- 
ery. Leaving Montgomery via the Pickett 
Springs road, cross the ferry at Wetumpka 
and go through Verbena, Clinton, Monte 
Valor, over Shady mountain and the Colum- 
bian road to Birmingham. In case there is 
a rainy spell it would be well for you to 
inquire at Montgomery as.to the condition 
of the roads from there to Verbena. If 
muddy, leave Montgomery for Verbena via 
Deitsville. 


Leaving Birmingham pass through Village 
Springs, Compton, Tidwell, Blountsville, 
Berlin, Hartselles, Decatur, Trinity, Hills- 
boro, Wheeler, Courtland, Town Creek, Leigh- 
ton, Tuscumbia, Barton, Cherokee, Burns- 
ville, Corinth, Rogers Springs, Saulsbury, 
Grand Junction, Moscow, Rossville, Forest 
Hill, Germantown, Aulon and Memphis. 
From Memphis to Little Rock go through 
Lynchburg, Walls, Glover, Lake Cormorant, 
Clack, Hollywood, Tunica, Helena, Belser, 
Barton, Marvel, Clarendon, Roe, Stuttgart, 
Hazen, Carlisle, Lonoke, Little Rock. The 
balance of the towns through Arkansas are 
Collegeville, Benton, Hot Springs, Lawrence, 
Social Hill, Friendship, Arkadelphia, Doby- 
ville, Okolona, Beirne, Boughton, Prescott, 
Emmet, Hope, Fulton, Homan, Mandeville, 
Texarkana. The routing in Texas lies through 
Leary, Hooks, New Boston, Boston, DeKalb, 
Annona, Clarkville, Detroit, Blossom, Paris, 
Brookston, Hightown, Petty, Honey Grove, 
Windom, Dodds, Bonham, Ely, Whitewright, 
Pilot Grove, Sedalia, Anna, Melissa, MeKin- 
ney, Plano, Richardson and Dallas. 

GOING TO PACIFIC COAST 

St. Joseph, Minn.—Editor Motor Age— 
I will make a trip this summer by motor 
ear to Los Angeles, Cal., and would like 
the nearest route from St. Paul, Minn., to 
Los Angeles and also how many miles. I 
should also like to know the road condi- 
tions.—H. H. Blommer. 

Your best course would be to reach 
the river-to-river road by motoring 
through St. Paul, Westcott, Rosemont, 
Farmington, Northfield, Dundas, Faribault, 
Medford, Clinton Falls, Owatonna, Geneva, 
Albert Lea, Glenville, Northwood, Kensett, 
Manley, Mason City, Rockwell, Sheffield, 
Hampton, Ackley, Whitten, Marshalltown, 
Laurel, Newton. Continuing on the fa- 
mous road the towns are Colfax, Mitchell- 
ville, Des Moines, Waukee, Ontarioville, 
Adel, Redfield, Dale City, Monteith, Guth- 
rie Center, North Branch, Exira, Oakfield, 
Atlantic, Marne, Walnut, Avoca, Minden, 
Neola, Underwood, Weston and Council 
Bluffs. To Council Bluffs the distance 
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is approximately 459 miles. To Owatonna 
the roads are through slightly rolling 
country, but are level from there to Ma- 
son City, Ia., and good dirt to Council 
Bluffs, Guthrie Center on being over roll- 
ing country. 

At Council Bluffs cross the Missouri 
river to Omaha, Neb., and cross Nebraska, 
passing through Elkhorn, Waterloo, Val- 
ley, Freemont, Ames, North Bend, Schuy- 
ler, Benton, Columbus, Duncan, Silver 
Creek, Havens, Clarks, Central City, Chap- 
man, Grand Island, Alda, Wood River, 
Shelton, Gibbon, Buda, Kearney, Odessa, 
Elm Creek, Overton, Lexington, Cozad, 
Willow Island, Gothenburg, Bignell, North 
Platte, Hershey, Sutherland, Paxton, 
Korty, Ogallala, Big Springs, Chappell, 
Sidney and Kimball. 

Through Wyoming the routing is by 
way of Pine Bluff, Egbert, Archer, Chey- 
enne, Granite, Canyon, Buford, Tie Sid- 
ing, Red Buttes, Laramie, Rock River, 
Medicine Bow, Allen, Hanna, Fort Steele, 
Grenville, .Rawlins, Latham, Wamsutter, 
Tipton, Monelle, Bitter Creek, Black 
Buttes, Rock Springs, Cumberland and 
Evanston. Upon reaching Cheyenne you 
might be able to secure a guide book 
through Wyoming from E. L. Emery which 
will aid you very much. 


From Evanston you motor to Echo, Og- 
den, Brigham, Kelton, Montello, Cobre, 
Wells, Deeth, Elko, Palisade, Eureka, Aus- 
tin, Fallon, Wadsworth and Reno. Enter- 
ing California through Hobart Mills pass 
through Truckee, Auburn, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Oakland, San Francisco, San 
Jose, Solidad, San Miguel, San Luis Obis- 
po, Santa Barbara and Los Angeles. If 
you do not care to go to San Francisco, 
leave the above outlined route at Cobre, 
Nev., and motor through Currie, Cherry- 
ereek, Ely, Currant, Hotcreek, Tonopah, 
Goldfield, Lida, Alvord, Bigpine, Indepen- 
dence, Owens Valley, Olancha, Mojava, 
Elizabeth. At all times be sure and have. 
an extra supply of water. 


From Omaha to Los Angeles by way 
of Ely and Mojave is a distance of about 
1,540 miles. 

Motor Age believes you will find the 
roads in fair condition with the exception 
of Rock Springs, Wyo., territory, and 
around the north end of the Salt Lake. 
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OPTIONAL ROUTE BETWEEN NEWTON AND DODGE CITY, KANSAS 
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Standard Motor Constructions Continued 


HE production of Hazard unit power 

plants is the sole object-to which the 
plant of the Hazard Motor Mfg. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., is devoted. The Hazard unit 
power plants are made in two sizes: One 
with a motor having 3%-inch bore, 4%4- 
inch stroke and 14-inch valves, and the 
other having a 4-inch bore, 44-inch stroke 
and 15-inch valves; both have a valve 
lift of 9-32 inch. 

On the 1912 models several minor 
changes of some importance have been 
made, and in addition to these the com- 
pany is now installing, as special equip- 
ment, a gear reduction on the rear of 
the transmission for use in commercial 
cars using shaft drive. A governor also 
is provided for regulating the speed of 
the motor; and when specified, an electric 
self starting and lighting system is in- 
stalled which consists of a generator made 
by the North East Electric Co. 
Simplicity a Feature 

As shown in the two side views Fig. 1, 
simplicity, accessibility and three-point 
suspension are features of the Hazard con- 
struction. The complete power plant con- 
sists of a four-cylinder, four-cycle motor, 
a multiple-disk clutch running in oil, and 
a selective sliding gear transmission gear- 
set giving three forward speeds and re- 
verse. One pedal is provided for operat- 
ing both the clutch and brake, but a 
separate brake pedal can be added if de- 
sired. Provisions are made for mounting 
the control levers on the transmission 
gearcase, and these levers and the pedals 
can be readily arranged for right or left- 
hand drive. 

The cylinders of the Hazard motors are 
of the L-head design, cast in pairs, with 
the valves on the left side. They are off- 
set so as to reduce wear due to the angu- 
larity of the connecting rods at time of 
the explosion. The jackets have been de- 
signed to give large water space especially 
where the greatest heat comes; the water 





Hazard Unit Power Plants 
Made in Two Sizes—Sev- 
eral Advantages Are 
Claimed for Silent 
Rotary Valve 
Engine 
By George W. Gaidzik 
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enters the jackets at the bottom and 
leaves at the top; and water spaces are of 
generous proportion permitting the use of 
thermo syphon cooling if desired. 

The pistons are long, light, and made 
from the same material as the cylinders; 
and each carries three eccentric rings with 
flat joints. Both pistons and rings are 
carefully ground and fitted. 

Connecting rods are drop forged I-sec- 
tion, heat treated, and adjustable at the 
lower ends with shims of varied thick- 
ness. The lower ends of the rods are 
bushed with die-cast genuine babbitt 
metal. Piston pins are hollow and of large 
diameter, and are hardened and ground. 
They are clamped in the connecting rods 
with end motion prevented by notches 
in the side of the pin through which the 
clamp bolts pass; and the pin bearing is 
in the piston bosses which gives a greater 
bearing surface, and assures lubrication 
from the cylinder walls. ‘The crankshaft 
is drop forged and heat treated and its 
bearing surfaces are ground and lapped. 
It has an integral flange to which the fly 
wheel is bolted and it is balanced before 
the fly wheel is attached, and with it at- 
tached. The camshaft is a one piece forg- 
ing of large diameter with integral cams 
and it is carefully hardened and ground. 
Only three engine gears are employed at 
the front end of the motor which are of 








the spiral or helical design. Motor bear- 
ings are of generous dimensions and made 
of babbitt white bronze. Specially de- 
signed broaches are used for finishing all 
bearings which assure a mirror finish and 
absolute fit; and no scraping is allowed 
except on fillets. Valve plungers are of 
the mushroom type, the stems being of 
large diameter; and both they and the 
cams are carefully hardened and ground 
to size, provision being made for adjust- 
ment to take up wear. Valves are made 
with cast iron heads and steel stems 
which are welded together. 

Motor, clutch and transmission cases all 
are made from aluminum and being of 
barrel design make a very rigid and strong 
construction. Large hand-hole plates are 
provided on both sides of the crankcase 
through which easy access is obtainable 
for the purpose of adjusting or inspecting 
connecting rod bearings. 

Integral Gas and Water Manifold 

A feature of the engine is the method 
of casting the water and gas manifold 
together, and of arranging the gas mani- 
fold so that it passes between the pairs 
of cylinders. This construction causes the 
gases to be warmed in their passage from 
the carbureter to the cylinders and tends 
to complete the evaporation of the gaso- 
line in the mixture. 

The oiling system used on Hazard 
motors is automatic and a combination of 
circulating, force feed and gravity. The 
reservoir in the base carries approxim- 
ately 2 gallons of oil which is forced by a 
gear pump to a channel in the upper por- 
tion of the engine base. From this chan- 
nel oil is delivered by gravity to pockets 
over each of the crankshaft bearings 
whilst a stream of oil plays on the con- 
necting rods as they revolve. Excess oil is 
thrown off of the rods into the cylinders 
and upon the cam and camshaft bearings, 
from which it drains back into the re- 
servoir. This is not a splash system of 
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FIG. 1—LEFT AND RIGHT SIDE VIEWS OF THE 1912 HAZARD UNIT POWER PLANT 
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FIG. 2—SIDE SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE NEW SILENT VALVE ENGINE CO.’S UNIT POWER PLANT 


oiling and the connecting rods should not 
dip into the oil. 

The Silent Valve Engine Co., Conners- 
ville, Ind., is making a unit power plant 
comprising an advanced design rotary 
valve, four-cylinder four-cycle engine, cone 
clutch and a sliding gear selective trans- 
mission mechanism giving three forward 
speeds and reverse. 

Silent Engine Valve 


Aside from the unique construction of 
its valves and valve actuating mechan- 
ism the silent valve engine differs but lit- 
tle from the usual type of motor car en- 
gine. The cylinders are cast in pairs with 
integral waterjackets and valve-chambers. 
There is but one valve for each pair of 
cylinders, and this is arranged at one side 
as on an L-head design. The cylinders are 
mounted on an aluminum crankease which 
is divided horizontally and flared out into 
a bell shape at the rear to enclose the 
flywheel; and the casing of the clutch-oper- 
ating mechanism and transmission gear- 
set is bolted to this bell-portion of the 
motor crankease to form the unit. 

The case is designed for three-point sus- 
pension having two substantial legs inte- 
gral with the flywheel housing and a ball 
for flexible connection at the lower front 
end of the motor. Cooling of the motor 
is by means of a thermo-syphon system; a 
circulating splash lubrication system is 
employed; and a Bosch magneto mounted 
transversely at the front end of the motor 
is a feature of the ignition. 

Among the advantages claimed for the 
Totary valve construction of this engine 
over the average poppet-valve motor are: 
25 per cent more power; 40 per cent fewer 
Working parts; 20 to 25 per cent more 
thermal efficieney; lighter weight per 
horsepower; neater design, less vibration. 


The arrangement and construction of 
the rotary valves employed on the Silent 
Valve engine are quite clearly shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. The valves are driven by 
spiral gears from the crankshaft of the 
motor; they are geared one-fourth crank- 
shaft speed; and the periphery of the 
valves is so laid out or constructed as to 
provide suitable inlet and exhaust ports 
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FIG. 3—SECTIONS OF SILENT VALVE 


to carry each of the cylinders through four 
cycles; this is accomplished once each half 
revolution of a valve, as each is provided 
with two inlet and two exhaust ports. 

In operation the incoming gas enters 
through the valve cover to the center of 
the valve, thence through the inlet port 
of the valve, which registers with the cyl- 
inder port. Following the compression and 
expansion of the charge, the burnt gas 
finds its way out through the exhaust port 
or passage which extends through the cen- 
ter of the valve and which when register- 
ing with the cylinder port also registers 
with the exhaust outlet in the side of the 
valve seat. 

It will be noted that the valve is made 
conical or tapered, the purpose being to 
provide means for adjusting the valve to 
and from the seat as required, in order 
to compensate for variations in size of 
valve and seat due to heat or wear. 
Special Drive Coupling Used 

In order to accomplish this important 
function the valve is driven through a 
special coupling arranged at the lower end 
of the valve, which automatically raises 
and lowers the valve as it is affected by 
the temperatures of the gases that pass 
through it. This automatic valve seating 
or compensating mechanism is the feature 
that makes possible the success of this 
valve construction. The valves run as close 
to their seats at all times as the thickness 
of the lubricant will permit; and the wear 
of the valve and seat is automatically 
compensated for through the same means 
which adjusts the valve for variation of 
temperature. 

To correct an error in the March 12 
issue regarding the Waukesha motor, the 
upper connecting rod bearings measure 
1% by 2% inches, and the lower bearings 
are 2 inches in diameter and 3 inches long. 
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Pounds Versus Power 


Kansan Finds Heavy Car Saves 
More in Oil Than It Loses 


in Gasoline 


ICHITA, Kan.—Editor Motor Age—I 

have had quite a little experience 
with both light and heavy cars, and found 
that an average mileage on times is about 
8,000 miles, no matter whether on a light 
or heavy car. I have seen lots of light cars 
that did not get 5000 miles out of their 
tires, simply because the tires were not 
good, and it is the tire company’s fault 
and not the car’s, but if this happens on a 
heavy car they always say it is the weight 
of the car. They don’t give tires any 
consideration at all. When it comes to 
handling a car, I have found it much 
easier to handle a big car than a light one, 
simply because a big tire will stay out of 
the ruts much easier than a light car with 
a small tire. I have. driven light cars 
across the country when the roads were 
rough, and I was disgusted with them be- 
cause I could not hold them in the road. 


Now, when it comes to mileage on gaso- 
line, I find that 18 miles to the gallon is 
about the average of a 1500-pound four- 
cylinder, five-passenger car; and 14 miles 
is about the average of a 3400-pound car. 
I will admit that the light car gets more 
mileage to the gallon of gasoline, but on 
the other hand it uses about 6 to 7 gallons 
of oil to the 1000 miles where a 3400- 
pound car uses 1 gallon. So when one 
figures his gasoline and oil he will find that 
the 3400-pound car is more economical 
than the 1500-pound car. 

As for the lasting quality, we will have 
to admit that the heavy car holds to- 
gether longer and better than the light 
ear. And when one builds anything for 
durability and strength he has to build 
it heavy, because weight makes strength 
and strength makes durability, and these 
qualities give long life to a car.—W. 
McGill. 


OFFSET CYLINDER PRACTICE 

Springfield, Ill—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age be good enough to in- 
form me through the Readers’ Clearing 
House the latest practice of both foreign 
and domestic makers in regard to offset 
cylinders? And, when cylinders are off- 
set, about the amount given a motor, say 
4 by 5%, and the formula for figuring 
this? Also name the advantages and dis- 
advantages of offsetting the cylinders— 
Roy W. Ide. 

At present the offset cylinder is being 
used by several makers of motors. The 
Thomas B. Jeffery Co., maker of the 
Rambler is one of the original exponents 
of this type of construction. The West- 
ern Motor Co. has recently adopted this 
design for one of its Rutenber motors. 
The Rambler motor has its cylinders off- 
set about 1% inch. There is no definite 
formula by which the amount of offset 
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Novel Consideration Put Forward by Kansas Reader Has 
Bearing on Car-Weight Question—Private Owners Do Not 
Need Chaffeur’s License—Offset Cylinder Practice 
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may be calculated. Some of the advan- 
tages claimed for the offset cylinder are 
less liability of back kick, reduced wear 
on the bearing surfaces of the cylinder 
walls, connecting rods and crankshaft, 
less liability of the motor to be stalled 
when the car is running slowly on high 
gear and some constructional facilities. 


STATUS OF ILLINOIS CHAUFFEUR 

El Paso, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—Is 
there a law requiring private owners of 
motor cars to secure a chauffeur’s license, 

















FIG. 1—TRUING UP A WHEEL 


to occasionally carry passengers for hire, 
provided the owner has the required state 
license? Some of the motor car owners 
in this part of the country have made a 
practice of taking extra people on pleas- 
ure trips, charging them a nominal sum to 
help pay expenses, and they are anxious 
to know if they will be required to take 
an examination. If so, where would they 
have to go to take it, and what would be 
the charges? Please answer through the 
Readers’ Clearing House.—J. H. Eft. 

A test case on the definition and status 
of the law has been carried to the supreme 
court of Illinois, and until a decision is 
rendered no positive statements can be 
made. Sidney S. Gorham, who proposed 
the law, states that in his opinion the 
term chauffeur means only a person who is 
hired to drive a car and that when an 
owner drives his own car he does not 
come within the term and need not take 
out a state license. Consequently, it would 
seem from this that the owners who drive 
their own cars, even though they do carry 
passengers for hire occasionally, are not 
included in the meaning of the term and 
do not need a license. 


Would Be Racing Driver 


Texas Inquirer Asks How To Be- 
come Pilot on Factory Team 
—Economy of Lighting 

HILDRESS, Texas—Editor Motor Age 

—Through the Readers’ Clearing 

House will Motor Age please answer the 
following questions: 

1—Which is. the cheaper, gas tank 
lights or electric lights when using a small 
dynamo? 

2—Where can I secure the address of 
an agency or the factory of Stein-Laplock 
tires? 

3—What is the best time of year to 
seek a position in a large motor car fac- 
tory? 

4—How does one reach the position of 
driver of racing cars in the national 
races? I have had 8 years’ experience 
driving motor cars over all kinds of 
country and roads. 

5—What is a Homo and what is its 
purpose ?/—Reader. 

1—Electric lights are cheaper to op- 
erate, and acetylene lamps with storage 
tanks cheaper to install. 

2—Stein-Laplock tires are made by the 
Stein Double Cushion Tire Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

3—It is generally considered that the 
late winter or early spring is the best 
time of year to seek work in a motor car 
factory. 

4—There are two ways which offer 
chances of becoming a driver of racing 
ears. One of these, and the one most 
usually followed, is to secure employment 
in a factory which goes in for racing. 
The opportunities offered there are such 
that if aptitude for the work is shown 
there is usually an early chance of get- 
ting on the racing team. The second 
method, and the one which is out of the 
reach of most people, but which is the 
surest, is to purchase a high-powered car 
and go in for amateur races. If a good 
showing is made you will probably hear 
from managers of racing teams. 

5—The Homo is a device manufactured 
by the Gasoline Motor Efficiency Co., New 
York, intended for insertion in the in 
take manifold above the carbureter to 
make a more homogeneous mixture of the 
gasoline vapor and air. The improvement 
in the mixture by the use of a mixer of 
this kind is said to be quite noticeable. 
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Jerking Action of Motor Cured by Making Spark Jump 1-32 
Inch in Cylinder—Correct Adjustment of Breaker-Box 
Contacts Necessary—Devices Hold Wheels Straight 
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Spark Gap Is Too Small 


Pennsylvania Subscriber Suggests 
Trouble With Magneto is 
Due to Size of Gap 


| pore storpn , Pa.—Editor Motor Age— 
Noticing the trouble E. Ellis is having 
with his Splitdorf ignition in issue of 
Feb. 15 of Motor Age, we would give our 
experience with the same magneto on an 
E-M-F ear of a friend. This friend had 
been driving his car only a few months, 
and when he wanted to know how to clean 
his spark plug we showed him the process 
and at the same time suggested that he 
close up the gap, as all articles we have 
ever read on the subject said to have the 
gap from 1-32 inch to 1-64 inch, and the 
latter would be better for the magneto. 
We had been using ours with 1-64 inch 
with very good results and with no trouble 
in missing on high as slow as 5 miles an 
hour, and so we changed the plugs on his 
car to full 1-64 inch. The next day he 
hunted us up and said that something was 
wrong with the car as it ran very jerky 
on high when running slowly. We opened 
up the spark plug gap to 1-32 inch and 
tried the car out. The jerk, or miss, was 
gone, and the car ran as steadily as a 
clock at 5 miles on high. We then ex- 
perimented on our own ear and found that 
we got better results by opening the gap 
to 1-32 inch. The platinum points were 
correct in both of these cars, in the 
breaker-box 1-32 inch apart. They must 
be kept at this distance. On these cars 
the gap can be very readily seen by hold- 
ing a small hand mirror in front of the 
breaker-box at the right angle to look 
down at, then have someone turn the en- 
gine over.—W. G. Mitchell. 


CARBURETER ON TRACTOR 

Fairfax, Minn.—Editor Motor Age—I 
noticed in the last issue of Motor Age that 
Mr. Runckel of Wheaton, Minn., is thinking 
of changing earbureters on his Big Four 
30 plowing tractor. I am using the same 
motor and I believe, from my experience, 
that it will be impossible to get a perfect 
mixture on a-motor of that size without 
changing the adjustment of the carbureter, 
Tunning the motor with a load and then 
.Without a load. I believe that you will 
agree with me when I say that it is im- 
Possible to run any large four-cylinder 
motor without load and have it fire all of 
its charges uniformly. It is bound to miss 





some of them. I suggest that Mr. Runckel 
grind in his exhaust valves at least once 
a week, see that his piston rings do not 
allow too much compression to escape, keep 
the distributor free from carbon and field 
dust, set the breaker platinums so as to 
be able to insert a very thin card and have 
the spark plug points not farther apart 
than 1-50 inch, for a high-tension magneto. 

If the engine does not run satisfactorily, 
then it may be due to improper valve 
timing. If he is not sure about the valves, he 
should see that they are right, and I 
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FIG. 2—WHY WHEELS WOBBLE 


know that engine will give good results. 
If, however, he does decide to change car- 
bureters, I would be glad to hear of his 
experience.—Albert Loffelmacher. 


HOLD WHEELS STRAIGHT 

Mendota, Ill—Editor Motor Age—Is 
there anything on the market to keep a 
motor car going straight ahead in case 
the steering apparatus breaks, and if there 
is let me know where I can obtain one. 
—F. L. Tower. 

There are two arrangements which are 
designed to accomplish the purpose, one 
of which requires the replacement of the 
front axle. This is the B. & L. caster 
front axle, made by the Queen Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. The other is a device called 
the Little Steersman, and it consists of a 
helical spring designed to be attached be- 
tween the front spring seats and the steer- 
ing rod. It is made by the Modern Auto 
Appliance Co., Chatham, N. Y. Both of 
these are claimed to materially assist in 
steering. 
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Wheels Out of Line 


Causes and Remedies of Disalign- 
ment in Running Gear Ex- 
plained for Buckeye 


KRON, O.—Editor Motor Age—If the 

axle-bar and. rear wheel on a shaft- 
driven car are in perfect alignment, and 
the axle-bar is sprung or bent in any diree- 
tion, will the wheel wobble while in mo- 
tion, or in other words, can the wheel be 
out of alignment without wobbling?— 
Reader. 

A wheel can be out of alignment in sev- 
eral ways without wobbling but there are 
only two causes for wobbling wheels. If 
the spindle or end of the driving shaft in 
a rear axle to which the wheel is secured 
is bent the wheel will wobble; or it will 
wobble if the axle to which it is secured 
is perfectly true but the wheel rim itself 
be out of alignment. It is rather a com- 
mon occurrence on a crowded highway to 
see a motor car passing with one of its 
rear wheels wobbling badly. Others are 
seen occasionally also with a wobbly front 
wheel. It is more often, however, that the 


‘ rear wheels run untrue and in Fig. 1, one 


way in which this is brought about is 

An effort had been made by an owner of 
a small Maxwell car to remove a rear 
wheel. He had placed a jack under the 
axle just below the rear spring as shown 
at 2A in the illustration and raised the 
wheel from the ground G. Then, in order 
to remove the pin P, which is more clearly 
shown in sketch 4A, he took up the hammer 
H and drift D, and in the way indicated 
tried to drive out the pin. After con- 
siderable pounding with a comparatively 
heavy hammer the pin was driven out. 
During this operation the innocent owner 
was unaware that at every stroke of the 
hammer he was bending the axle of his 
car, so that when the pin was entirely 
removed the axis of the axle was as in- 
dicated by the line B, sketch 2A, instead 
of the straight line A. This of course, is 
slightly exaggerated to make the draw- 
ing more clear, but the wobbling of the 
wheel when the car was again put in 
operation, was like unto the movements 
of a Salome dancer, as indicated by the 
dotted lines at 1A, 

Now if this owner had allowed the 
wheel to rest upon the ground, as at G 
in sketch 3A, this injury to the axle would 
not have occurred; and if the job had 
been done by a mechanié he would have 
placed the jack under the hub of the 
wheel, as at J in sketch 4A, and not under 
the threads T as is often done by the 
amateur. The pin P could then have been 
driven out with the drift D in the regular 
way, and all the pounding necessary would 
not have injured the axle in any way. 
The owner’s reason for removing the 
wheel -was to eliminate lost- motion by re- 
placing the pin P, and key K, both hav- 
ing become worn and loose. Grooves R, 
in sketch 5A had been worn in pin, and as 
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FIG. 3—TWO KINDS OF MISALIGNMENT 


The upper illustration represents a floating 
axle which is bent so that wheel is out of 
alignment but does not wobble. The lower 
illustration is @ semi-floating axle in which the 
driving shaft is bent causing wheel to wobble 
as indicated by dotted lines 


a result of carelessness in starting the 
pin much trouble was caused. 


To ascertain if the wheel itself be true, - 


one has but to jack up the wheel so that 
it may be turned freely, then hold a rule 
or stick close to the-rim in a fixed posi- 
tion and turn the wheel slowly. The 
method is illustrated in Fig. -1. The 
wheel is jacked up and a block is placed 
beside it to steady the hand which holds 
the rule close to the rim. As the wheel 
is revolved slowly the distance between 
the rim and the end of the rule is noted; 
if it remains the same throughout the 
revolution of the wheel, the wheel is 
true; if it varies, the wheel is untrue. 


Tf a wheel is not out more than a quarter 
of an inch it generally can be trued up 
very easily with a block of wood and a 
hammer, as shown at the left in Fig. 1. 
This, however, is possible only when the 
fault is due to the rim having been moved 
on the felloe. If the rim itself is bent, 
which is not often the case, it will have 
to be removed from the felloe, heated 
and then pounded back into shape while 
red hot, or a new rim fitted. In truing 
up a wheel as shown at the left in Fig. 1, 
should it be found in testing its trueness, 
that at the point A the distance between 
the end of the rule and the rim was al- 
most 4 inch, and at the point B it almost 
touched the rule, by taking a block of 
wood, holding it against the felloe F just 
opposite the point A and striking a single 
sharp blow with a hammer, the rim R will 
move in the required djrection. Of course, 
it always is not possible to true up a 
wheel with a single blow o fthe hammer. 

In Fig. 5 is shown one of the ways in 
which a wheel or pair of wheels may be 
out of alignment without wobbling. In 
the case of the rear axle shown in the 
upper illustration the axle is not in align- 
ment with the frame as a result either of 
improper adjustment of the radius rods, 
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Conditions That Affect Power 


Short-Stroke Motor Has Greater Life—Longer Connecting 
Rod Might Increase Enetgy of Engine Slightly 


LEASURVILLE, Ky.— Editor Motor 
Age—I should like to have the fol- 

lowing questions answered through the 
Readers’ Clearing House: 

1—At the same number of revolutions 
per minute will there be more vibration 
in a short or long-stroke engine? 

2—If you had no use for extra power 
and run, say, both engines at 1000 revolu- 
tions per minute, which would last the 
longer, a 3%-inch or 54-inch stroke? 

3—All things being equal and at the 
same number of revolutions per minute— 
not piston speed—say 1000 or 1200, how 
much difference would there be in the 
power of a 3%-inch and a 4%%-inch 
stroke motor? 

4—All things being equal, would there 
be any difference in the power of an 
engine with a 100-pound flywheel with a 
small or large diameter? 

5—Would not an engine develop more 
power with a long than too short a con- 
necting rod? 

6—Does Motor Age think an offset 
crankshaft gives more power than straight 
line? 

7—Can anyone attach batteries for 
starting Hupmobile, and if so, how? 

8—Which has the longer life in trans- 
mission work, white bronze or ball bear- 
ing? 

9—In using Hyatt roller .bearings in 
front wheel, as they are used in the new 
Hupmobile, in each end of the hub, is 
there any adjustment for wear? 

10—When using Timken bearing on 
the propeller shaft will it also act as a 


thrust bearing, or would one have to use 
ball thrust? 

11—In a floating rear axle is there any 
disk shape to the rear wheels and can 
the axle be slightly cambered? 

12—Where can I get a sectional cut of 
a Breeze carbureter? 

13—About what gear ratio is the best 
for a country with all macadamized roads, 
mostly level for one -not wanting to make 
over 15 or 18 miles per hour and desir- 
ing a car for long service and not speed? 
—W. M.-O. 

1—At the same number of revolutions 
per minute, there will be more vibration 
in the long-stroke motor. 

2—The shorter-stroke motor would last 
the longer. 

3—The difference in power would in- 
crease as the bore increased, as shown 
in the following table: 


31%4-in stroke 4%-in stroke 


Bore Horsepower Horsepower Difference 


3 14. 16. 2. 
4 31.2 36. 4.8 
5 52 60.4 8.4 


4—There would be more energy stored up 
in a 100-pound flywheel of the larger dia- 
meter but a motor that developsa certain 
maximum horsepower with a 100-pound 
flywheel 16 inches in diameter, will not 
necessarily develop more power if a 100- 
pound flywheel of 20 inches is fitted. Tor 
a motor of a certain compression, a cer- 
tain diameter and weight of flywheel is 
required. It must ke capable of storing 
up enough energy during the explosion 
stroke of the piston to keep the crank- 
shaft revolving at a steady speed until 








if there be radius rods; or, either a spring 
shackle is buckled or the spring has moved 
on its axle seat. Wheels out of alignment 
in this way, of course, would not be as 
hard on the tires as a wobbling wheel. 
In the lower illustration is shown how the 
front wheels of the car might be out of 
alignment. This, of course, is due to im- 
proper adjustment of the steering rod R 
and is very detrimental to the tires. To 
properly adjust front wheels they should 
toe-in or converge a trifle toward the front, 
from % to %-inch being the difference 
between the distance measured in front 
of the axle and that behind the axle. That 
is, the distance between the felloes of the 
wheel at a height even with the hubs and 
in front should be 44-inch less than that 
measured behind the axle. 


OLD TRANSMISSION BOTHERS 


Decatur, I1l—Editor Motor Age—In my 
attempt to assemble a car I picked up an 
old Upton transmission and after trying 
several unsatisfactory devices with which 
to throw it in high gear, I appeal for 


help. This is a planetary type, reverse, 
low and high, the first two are worked by 
the feet and the high by a lever from the 
side of the body. 
stickler. JI cannot make the correct ar- 
rangement with a squared rod that sticks 
up from the cone which operates high and 


Now this lever is my 
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C’S SKETCH OF UPTON 
TRANSMISSION 








FIG, 4—C. L. 
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Best Gear Ratio for the Ordinary Car 


Depends Upon the Weight of the Car and the Size of the 
Motor—Has Bearing on Flexibility 


the force of the next explosion is im- 
parted, ete. In designing a flywheel a 
number of factors must be taken into con- 
sideration which affect the weight and 
diameter. Where a motor. is mounted in 
a subframe that will not permit of the 
use of a 20-inch flywheel weighing 100 
pounds, a 16-inch flywheel of say 120 
pounds might be equally well employed. 
By increasing the diameter of a flywheel 
its weight may be decreased, and vice 
versa. 

5—A very slight increase in horse- 
power might be gained with a longer con- 
necting rod because of the glight de- 
crease in friction due to the angular 
thrust of the piston against the side walls 
of the cylinder. Reduced wear is the 
chief advantage of the longer rod. 

6—Yes. A _ slight increase in _horse- 
power is claimed for the offset crankshaft 
for the same reasons aboye mentioned. 

7—Yes. But it will be necessary for 
you to send the magneto to the nearest 
Bosch ageney and have it equipped with 
a different kind of circuit-breaker, and 
secure the Bosch company’s combination 
self-starting dash eoil and wiring to be 
used in connection therewith. The cost 
of this change and equipment retails at 
about $39. 

8—All things being equal, the ball 
bearing should give the longest and most 
efficient service. 

9—No. 

10—Yes, A ball thrust bearing would 
be unnegessary. 

11—Yes. The Peerless and the Apper- 


son cars both have cambered rear axles 
and slightly dished wheels. 

12—Write the Breeze Carbureter Co., 
250 South street, Newark, N. J., for its 
catalog which contains sectional d¥aw- 
ings of all its models now on the market. 

13—All depends upon the power of the 
motor, weight of car, and the fuel con- 
sumption, pulling power, and absence of 
vibration desired. For instance, assuming 
a 4 to 1 ratio to be ideal for a 2000-pound 
car with a 20-horsepower motor, if you 
increased the ratio say to 6 to 1, your 
motor would run from 200 to 400 revolu- 
tions per minute faster to drive the car 
at the desired speed of 15 to'18 miles per 
hour; this would mean increased fuel and 
oil consumption, increased vibration, more 
general wear and tear, and a consequent 
reduction in the life of the motor. The 
zone of flexibility of the average motor 
ear engine as used in a pleasure vehicle 
is between 600 and 1000 revolutions per 
minute; by this is meant, that within 
the range mentioned, the most general 
operating efficiency can be obtained. A 
motor car with 34-inch wheels will attain 
a speed of 17 miles per hour on direct 
drive with a 4 to 1 gear ratio, and with 
the motor operating at the rational speed 
of 672 revolutions per minute. This is 
figured as follows: In order to attain a 
speed of 17 miles an hour, the wheels 
of a car with 34-inch wheels will have 
to make 168 revolutions per minute; and 
with gear ratio of 4 to 1, the motor would 
make four times 168 revolutions per min- 
ute. 








which protrudes 1-inch out and up from 
the case. To operate high it turns in a 
direction opposite from that which the 
lever should be thrown. My idea is to 
operate high forward and the brake back 
from this lever as does the old single- 
cylinder Cadillae.—C. L. C. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Motor Age has received communica- 
tions addressed to the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House from the following named 
towns and nom de plumes: 


Chicago, IIl.—A Subscriber. 

Tulsa, Okla.—A Reader. 

Dexter, la.—G. W. M. 

Hugo, Okla.—J. H. M. 

Los Angeies, Calif.—A Subscriber. 
Dayton, O.—Subscriber. 
Cincinnati, O.—R. A. G. 
Watertown, S. D.—W. E. M. 

Two Rivers, Wis.—W. E. S. 
Columbia, Mo.—A Subscriber. 


These communications will be held 
until the proper signatures have been 
received. All communications written 
Over a nom de plume must bear the 
writer’s signature, otherwise such 
communications will not be answered. 

hese signatures are wanted as er 
of the authenticity of the inquiries.— 
Editor Motor Age. 




















The sketch is reproduced in Fig. 4. 
Motor Age will be glad to hear from any 
reader who has had experience with this 
transmission, and will offer a solution of 
the method for connecting the gearset for 
proper operation in shifting into low, high 
and reverse speeds. 

VIBRATION IN COUPES 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Through the Read- 
ers’ Clearing House will Motor Age tell 
me how I can prevent the unpleasant vi- 
bration of the air in my coupe when the 
motor is running light or at a high sp-ed? 
It is very much like that sometimes ex- 
perienced in a railway coach.—South 
Dakota. 

The vibration to which you refer is 
due to the method of construction and 
the cushioning of the coupe body and is 
usually more noticeable in the metal 
bodies than in the wood bodies. It can 
be very materially lessened by putting 
ventilators in the body both at the front 
and rear, say at the dash and near the 
top of the back. This will permit a cir- 
culation of air through the body and to 
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FIG. 5—MORE WHEEL MISALIGNMENT 


The upper sketch shows how a rear arle may 
have shifted out of alignment, dotted lines in- 
dicating the proper position. The lower illus- 
tration shows misalignment due to a bent tie- 
rod R 

















some extent will relieve the unpleasant 
vibration. 
AGE OF WINTON STARTER 

Brooklyn, IJll—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House ‘will 
Motor Age kindly answer the following: 

1—How long has the Winton six used 
exhaust gas for self-starter? 

2—What kind of bearings is used on 
the Mitchell 6 axle? 

3—What kind of bearings does the 
Oakland use in its rear axles?—Ed. Black- 
burn. 

1—The Winton has used its present 
self-starter for 4 years. 

2—Ball bearings are used in the rear 
axle of the Mitchell 6. 

3—Hyatt roller bearings are used in 
the rear axle of the Oakland models 30 
and 40 and ball bearings in the model 45. 


FRICTION-DRIVE PATENT STATUS 
Vicksburg, Miss.—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
Motor Age kindly give some information 
regarding friction transmission; how long 
it has been used; with what success; and 
why it has not been more generally used 
by the makers of motor cars? There is a 
manufacturing concern in Pontiac, Mich., 
making friction-transmission machine, and 
another in Anderson, Ind., both of 
which, I understand, are claiming the 
patent on this transmission, both using 
exactly the same principle. I suppose there 
are other concerns also using it. What I 
would like to know is, who first applied 
this principle to motor cars, and if the 
process is patented, who is the original 
patentee, and is there a royalty paid by 
other users of the principle ?—Inquirer. 
Friction transmission is claimed to have 
been used in motor cars for about 10 years. | 
The ‘success of the friction type of drive 
is proven beyond question. The Cartercar 
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FIG. 6—SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENT OF 140X45 BUILDING FOR SALESROOM, GARAGE AND REPAIR SHOP 


Co. has built more cars each year it has 
been in business, starting first in 1905. In 
1912 it w#l turn out about 1,700 cars. 
These machines compare favorably in point 
of satisfactory service with any that are 
being placed before the public. 

The Cartercar Co. believes it is not 
positively known who first applied the 
friction transmission to cars. It is a 
peculiar fact, however, that the Buckeye 
Mfg. Co., of Anderson, Ind., and the late 
B. J. Carter, then at Jackson, Mich., ob- 
tained a patent bearing the same date; the 
Buckeye patent covering the use of alumi- 
num for the driving disk while the Carter 
patent covered a method for bringing the 
friction surfaces into contact with one an- 
other. The Cartercar Co. abandoned the 
use of aluminu 1 year ago and it now 
claims to be obtaining greater satisfaction 
from an alloy of its own analysis, obtained 
after a large amount of experimenting. 
So far as Motor Age knows, there is no 
royalty being paid by anyone. 

NO AMATEUR’S JOB 

Hankinson, N. D.—Editor Motor Age— 
Many people living in small towns desire 
to paint their cars, and would do so if 
they knew how to go about it. Through 
the Readers’ Clearing House will Motor 
Age kindly tell in detail the different 
stages and processes gone through, and 
the materials used in repainting an old 
motor carf—A Reader. 

To describe in detail the different stages 
and processes and the materials required 
in repainting an old motor car would be 
of no value to the average motorist and 
would discourage any ambitious amateur 
desirous of attempting the painting of 
his car. The exterior painting of a motor 
car is one of the details to which care- 
ful builders give special attention and 
apply scientific skill, for the right paint 
and varnish properly mixed and applied 
are absolutely essential as a protection to 
any structure of wood and metal which is 
exposed to the stress of weather and un- 
dergoes the constant washing and cleaning 
that fall to the lot of the motor car. An 
Al job of painting requires the applica- 
tion and treatment of from fifteen - to 
twenty coats of various materials; and it 


Losses in Power Transmission 


Efficiency of the Engine and Driving Connections on the 
Direct and Indirect Gear 


OCKFORD, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
—Kindly advise through the Read- 

ers’ Clearing House regarding the follow- 
ing: 

1—Assuming a four-cylinder four-cycle 
motor of the grade found in the average 
$2,000 cars of 30 to 35 horsepower, what 
will be the approximate per cent of effi- 
ciency? 

2—In a shaft-driven car of the kind 
named above, what per cent of the total 
power applied to the piston is lost in 
transmitting the power from the motor to 
the ground on high gear? The per cent 
of efficiency of the motor less this per 
cent I understand to be the general effi- 
ciency of the car. 

3—In a similar car having a spur-gear 
three-speed transmission, what per cent 
of power delivered on high gear is lost 
through gear and bearing friction when a 
change is made from high to intermediate 
speed and from high to low speed, the 
ratios being 1, 2, 4? I understand, of 
course, that power is gained as a whole, 
but what I wish to know is the per cent 
of loss of power in the gearcase through 
friction. 

4—If a similar motor deliver 30 horse- 
power at 1,000 revolutions, how many 
horsepower should it deliver at 400, 700, 
1,300 and 1,600 revolutions, respectively? 

5—What proportion in volume of gaso- 


line vapor to air forms the most explosive 
mixture? What is the range of mixtures 
used in motors of the type named above 
and what are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of moving toward either limit? 

6—Under ordinary conditions what is 
the relative time required for complete 
ignition of the charge at one extreme and 
which requires the longer time, the richer 
mixture or the leaner? What would be 
the relative time required by the most 
explosive combination that could be pro- 
duced? 

7—If four similar cylinders were sup- 
plied with exactly the same quality of 
mixture, one receiving its charge at full 
throttle, one at three-fourths throttle, one 
at one-half throttle and one at one-fourth 
throttle, conditions being uniform except 
the difference in temperature, etc., due to 
the difference in compression, what would 
be the approximate relative time required 
for the complete ignition of the respective 
charges ?—Reuben. 

1—Assuming a four-cylinder four-cycle 
motor of the grade found in the average 
$2,000 car of 30 to 35 horsepower, the 
approximate per cent of efficiency will be 
between 55 and 60 per cent, although it 
may vary considerably from these figures 
in different constructions. The figure usu- 
ally given is 57 per cent. 

2—The efficiency of a shaft-drive on 








takes in the neighborhood of 35 days to 
do the job. This is in addition to the pre- 
liminary work of removing the old var- 
nish and paint. 


TIRE PROTECTOR INQUIRY 


Riceville, Ia.— Editor Motor Age—In my 


judgment Motor Age has rendered a signal 
service to motor car owners in affording 
an opportunity for the discussion of the 
retreading proposition. The opinion of 
practically everybody that retreading cas- 





ings is equivalent to throwing away the 
money, is my experience exactly. 
The effort is to find something to prolong 


tire life and protect the tire against blow- 


outs and punctures. This has led to 4 
multitude of devices interior and exterior 
for that purpose. The makers claim great 
things for them. Each is the only sure 
remedy. I have tried some of them and 
they have failed with me notwithstanding 
I have given them a fair trial under favor- 
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FIG. T7—-SHOWING COMPLETE VALVE-GRINDING OUTFIT 


Time of Flame Propagation in Cylinder 


Maximum Pressure on Piston Is Reached .06 Second After 
Ignition of the Mixture 


direct is approximately 80 per cent; that 
is, 80 per cent of the power developed 
by the motor is delivered to the road 
wheels. Assuming the motor to be 60 
per cent efficient, the efficiency from the 
power generated in the cylinder to that 
acting on the road wheels will be 80 per 
cent of 60 per cent, or 48 per cent, which 
would be the total efficiency of the motor 
ear on direct drive. 


3—There is about 10 per cent loss in 
the gearset whether on low or intermediate 
gear, so that in either condition the effi- 
ciency will. be 90 per cent of the 48 per 
cent, or 43 per cent, approximately, on 
low or intermediate gear. 

4—Assuming the motor delivers 30 horse- 
power at 1,000 revolutions per minute, it 
will deliver 12 horsepower at 400 R. P. M.; 
21 horse power at 700 R.P.M.; 39 horse- 
power at 1,300 R. P. M.; and 48 horsepower 
at 1600 R.P.M. In other words, the 
power developed is almost directly pro- 
portional to the speed of revolution. 

5—The correct proportion of gasoline 
vapor to air to form the most explosive 
mixture depends upon several factors— 
the specific gravity of the gasoline, the 
temperature, the humidity of the air, and 
to some extent the design of the motor. 
With the ordinary motor at ordinary tem- 
perature, and humidity of the atmosphere 
and gasoline of .68 specific gravity, the 


e_—_— _____. 
—_——_____ 


relative volumes should be 2% per cent 
of gasoline vapor and 97% per cent of 
air. The range of mixture is approxi- 
mately between 95 per cent and 99 per 
cent of air, and 1 per cent to 5 per cent of 
gasoline vapor. 


6—Under ordinary conditions the time 
of flame propagation from the instant of 
ignition until the maximum pressure is 
reached has been found to be .06 seconds. 
This is with a mixture of 21%4 per cent gas 
by volume, both weaker and richer mix- 
tures making the flame propagation slower 
and the maximum pressure lower, the 
effect being somewhat more_ noticeable 
with richer mixtures than with weaker 
ones. 


7—The time required for flame propaga- 
tion varies approximately directly with 
the compression pressure. This, in turn, 
varies as a square of the throttle opening, 
so that with three-quarter opening of the 
throttle the flame propagation will take 
twice as long as with full opening; with 
one-half throttle opening, it will take four 
times as long as with full opening; and 
with one-quarter throttle opening, it will 
take approximately sixteen times as long. 
The conditions here, however, are sub- 
ject to great variation, due to the condi- 
tion of the motor and its design, particu- 
larly as regards the inlet passages and the 
shape of the combustion chamber. 








able conditions. There is one type I have 
hot tried and concerning which I am eager 
for information. These are the tire pro- 
tectors. Can Motor Age give me any 
information as to this; that is, have motor 
‘ar Owners expressed themselves as to the 
Wearing qualities and heat-producing tend- 
“neles of these protectors? If not, could 
Motor Age not inaugurate a symposium or 
*xperience meeting on the subject. I think 
tteads are worthless ; the inner liners that 


do not lace are better; these protectors are 
an unknown quantity. I am quite sure 
motor car owners would appreciate infor- 
mation regarding them.—F. J. Stillman. 
GRINDING BUICK VALVES 

Detroit, Mich—Editor Motor Age— 
Please tell me how to grind valves on 
models F and 17 Buick cars?—S. P. 

In Fig. 7 is illustrated the valve-grind- 
ing outfit used in a factory where valve- 
in-the-head-motors are made. At the right 
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is shown a can of kerosene in which the 
valve and cage unit is dipped at frequent 
intervals during the grinding operation, 
in the center is a box of specially-pre- 
pared valve-grinding compound containing 
coarse, medium and fine grades; and at 
the left is shown the valve and valve 
cage resting in a countersunk hole in the 
bench with a spring under the valve to 
raise it. This means of supporting the 
valve cage permits of the use of a brace 
and bit or breast drill to make easier the 
grinding operation. 

If emery and oil is to be used in pref- 
erence to the specially-prepared valve- 
grinding compounds on the market, to 
grind in a valve which is badly pitted it 
is well to begin with rather a coarse grade 
of emery. Apply a coat of cylinder oil to 
the face or seat of the valve, distributing 
it with the tip of the finger; then dip the 
oily finger into the emery and apply that 
which adheres to it to the seat of the 
valve. Be careful to keep the stem of the 
valve clean so the guide will not be en- 
larged. If a serewdriver or plain tool is 
to be used, the operator should hold the 
valve-grinding tool in one hand, take hold 
of the valve stem with the other, assume 
as comfortable a position as possible and 
begin the operation. This consists in turn- 
ing the valve about a half revolution back 
and forth on its seat in the cylinder cage, 


‘by means of the tool in one hand, and oc- 


easionally lifting the valve from its seat 
and shifting it with the other hand. 
When the pits are almost removed, con- 
tinue the operation with flour of emery 
instead of the coarser grade; remove the 
valve oftener, applying more oil and less 
emery each time, until a good seat is ob- 
tained all around; then finish up by polish- 
ing the seats with oil. That is, just apply- 
ing oil and grinding in the usual way. 
Kerosene oil is most effectively used in 
finishing the seats of the valve, and the 
smoother the finish obtained the less 
chance for carbon deposit and pitting. 


GARAGE AND SALESROOM 

Ada, Minn.—Editor Motor Age — We 
want to put up a one-story cement block 
building 140 x44 feet, want an office and 
storeroom in front and repair shop in 
rear. Can you give us some suggestions 
and plans for such a building, and the 
tools we ought to have for an ordinary 
first-class repair shop? The building is to 
be on a corner. If Motor Age could pub- 
lish some plans for such a building it would 
be much appreciated.—Peter Matson. 

The plan for a garage, repair shop and 
salesroom of the dimensions mentioned is 
reproduced in Fig. 6, with suggestions as 
to the dimensions of the three departments 
and the location of some of the more im- 
portant’ fixtures. In the Readers’ Clearing 
House, Motor Age for February 15, 1912, 
are given some hints for the equipment 
and its location in a. similar building, and 
you are referred to this for further details, 
most of which will apply equally well to 
your designs. . 














Ye All Year Around—The county 
road between Marshfield and North 
Bend, Ore., has been planked so that motor 
cars can make the trip at all seasons of 
the year. 

Illinois Improvement—The last load of 
gravel was hauled last week, which com- 
pletes the hard road between Joliet and 
Wilmington, a distance of 20 miles, and 
part of the Chicago-St. Louis route. The 
hard road extends from Joliet to Florence 
and thence southerly to Wilmington. There 
has been considerable other road improve- 
ment in Will county during the past 6 
months. 


Murphy in Line—An announcement of 
interest is contained in the statement au- 
thorized by Former Governor J. Franklin 
Murphy, of New Jersey, to the effect he 
has withdrawn his opposition to the Stickel 
bill now pending in the senate, which will 
grant 15 days’ free use of Jersey roads by 
residents of other states. This bill has 
already passed the lower house by a de- 
cided majority. 

Sheboygan Working—The Sheboygan 
Automobile Club was organized last fall. 
The membership list has reached 100 and 
an active campaign for improving condi- 
tions with regard to motoring is now going 
on. The laws requiring town boards to 
erect and maintain signboards; prohibiting 
obstructions in highways and reckless driv- 
ing and speeding will be strictly enforced. 
The club is a member of the Wisconsin 
State A. A. 


Omaha Club Election—At the annual 
meeting of the Omaha Motor Club, of 
Omaha, Neb., the following officers were 
elected: C. L. Gould, re-elected as presi- 
dent; Judge W. A. Redick, first vice-presi- 
dent; Harry Lawrie, second vice-presi- 
dent; H. B. Peters, third vice-president; 
W. J. Kirkland, secretary; E. R. Wilson, 
treasurer; board of directors, L. E. Doty, 
Joseph Barker, W. D. Hosford, Col. B. W. 
Jewell, Lee Huff, George F. Reim, G. H. 
Pritchett, Harry F. Trumbull and A. 8. 
Avery. 

Will Try Something New—A unique ob- 
ject lesson for highway commissioners of 
McLean county, Il., will be a run by fifty 
members of the McLean County Automo- 
bile Club members to be taken early in 
May or as soon as the roads permit, in 
which every highway commissioner of the 
county will be invited to join. Members 
will furnish the cars and the party will go 
over every road of importance, thus’ show- 
ing all of the commissioners what the va- 
rious townships are doing in the way of 
caring for the highways. Those who have 
made a good showing and those who have 
been derelict will thus be enabled to note 
the contrast between the good, bad and 
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indifferent. By thus permitting all of the 
commissioners to see thier own roads and 
those of their neighboring districts, it is 
believed that those who have been slow 
in keeping up their highways will be 
spurred on to more satisfactory effort. 
Burman Wins in the Ohio—The Ohio 
Motor Car Co. has received from Havana, 
Cuba, the following telegram: ‘‘Bob Bur- 
man, March 10, drove the Ohio car No. 
999 in the free-for-all handicap, winning 
the Remy brassard trophy in two heats.’’ 


Penn. Shows Car Growth—The motor di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania state highway 
department has issued 28,000 motor car 
licenses to date this year and the number 
is expected to pass the 30,000 mark before 
April 1. At this time last year 25,000 had 
not been reached. 


Going After Delinquents—The commer- 
cial associations of Peoria, Galesburg and 
Rock Island, Ill., have written to the secre- 
tary of state asking for a list of the own- 
ers of automobiles who have taken out 
licenses. The communications state that 
it is unjust that some pay the license fee 
and others decline. The object in asking 
for the lists of names is to enforce the 
law and collect from every car owner. 


Milwaukee Will Copy—tThe sensible sig- 
nal law recently adopted by the city of St. 
Louis, following the lead set by Chicago, 
will be introduced in Milwaukee, Wis., 
within a fw weeks by the Milwaukee 
Automobile Club. The major stress will 
be placed upon the provision for reducing 
the noise nuisance, although the primary 
object is to make adequate warning sig- 
nals obligatory. 


Briscoe Wants Glidden Retained—Be- 
lieving that a serious mistake has been 
made by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation in subrogating the Glidden trophy 
to a minor place in the national reliability 
contest, Benjamin Briscoe, president of 
the United States Motor Co., has asked 
the A. A. A. and the Manufacturers’ Con- 
test Association to retain the Glidden tro- 
phy as the chief prize in American relia- 
bility competition. 

Los Angeles Claims Championship— 
There are more motor cars in Los Angeles 
in proportion to population than in any 
other city in the country, it is claimed. 
This statement may be challenged by some 
small towns, but not by dities of any size: 
The state license numbers show that there 
are at least 60,000 machines in use. This 
provides for 10,000 in the junk heap, 
which is a large percentage. Of the 60,- 
000 more than 30,000 are in the south. The 
population in the southern part of the 
state is in the neighborhood of 600,000. 
This shows one car for every twenty peo- 





ple, or in. other words one out of every 
five families in southern California has a 
motor car. 


Georgians Seek Club House—The Auto- 
mobile Club of Georgia will select a loca- 
tion for its club headquarters and will 
make plans for opening its house in At- 
lanta. It is planned to secure a building 
if possible, or at least one floor of some 
big building, for the use of the club. 
Enough members already have been se- 
cured to guarantee the success of the club. 


Helping Waubonsie Trail—The Marshall 
County Waubonsie Trail Association was 
formed at a meeting held in Varna, IIl., 
and steps will be taken to look after the 
section of the trail which passes through 
that county, en route from Peoria to Chi- 
cago, running via Sparland, Lacon, Varna, 
Wenona, La Salle, Starved Rock, Ottawa, 
Aurora and Chicago. This section of the 
trail connects at Peoria with the trans- 
continental trail which will extend from 
California to Washington, D. C., passing 
through central Illinois, via Peoria, Bloom- 
ington and Danville. 


St. Cloud Is for Signboarding—tThe St. 
Cloud Automobile Club at its annual meet- 
ing voted to work for a good roads amend- 
ment to the Minnesota state constitution 
provided by the legislature to be voted 
upon in November, and to urge the resi- 
dents of Stearns, Benton, Sherburne and 
Wright counties to do the same. The 
club voted to place 150 signs on roads 
within 10 miles of St. Cloud in the spring 
and to utilize its money in this work in- 
stead of road building. Officers elected 
are: President, E. S. Hill; vice-president, 
Fred Schilplin; secretary-treasurer, D. C. 
Abeles. 


Big Route Shortened—Considerable prog- 
ress has been made during the past 2 
years in the improvement of the Pacific 
highway route from Vancouver, B. C., to 
San Diego, Cal. In that time the dis- 
tance has been shortened from 2,009 miles 
to 1,853 miles. All of the worst places 
have seen temporary improvements and in 
many of these almost impassable stretches 
have been entirely rebuilt in a very per 
manent manner. Probably Carroll’s Point 
in Cowlitz county, Washington, is the 
place where the most radical change has 
been wrought where a distance of 2 miles 
it took the average motorist a half day 
to get over this almost impenetrable bat 
rier, now with an expenditure of about 
$60,000 and 6 months’ work by a creW 
of seventy-five convicts the distance cal 
be made in 15 or 20 minutes on high geal 
over as good a road as there is on the 
Pacific coast. Rincoon causeway, which 
is now under construction, is another im 
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provement that is being made on the Pa- 
cific highway route between Ventura and 
Santa Barbara, Cal. This cuts out a dan- 
gerous mountain pass and gives a con- 
tinuous sea-level route between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Atlanta Talks Hill-Climb—Atlanta’s an- 
nual hill-climb, for years the opening hill- 
climb in America, which was discontinued 
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cial session of the legislature is necessary, 
improvement of the state highways be 
made a section of the special call by the 
executive. 

Flathead Club Will Affiliate—The Flat- 
head Motor Club at its annual meeting 
at Kalispell, Mont., decided to affiliate 
with the state association. Plans were 
made for highway construction with use 
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gene J. Trant, Prattsburg; L. D. Masson, 
Hammondsport; Charles Larrowe, Cohoe- 
ton. 


Money for Iowa Roads—The ninety-nine 
counties of Iowa will get $210,099.43 for 
use in improving their roads from the 
state motor tax this spring. Mareh 15 
was the last day for money to be turned 
into the state treasurer before distribution 







































last year, will be revived again this spring of fifty prisoners from the penitentiary. of the funds for the April period starts. 
in Georgia. This year it will be run by Governor E. L. Norris was asked to name Picturesque Route Possible—In connec- 

‘ the Atlanta Automobile and Accessory a good roads day. Fifty members were tion with the campaign to have motor ears 

‘ agape Association, instead of the _ — , admitted to Yellowstone park, a move- 
ton County association, as in the past. Milwaukee Starts Something—The Mil- ment is on foot to open up a motor route 

. The date probably will be April 6. waukee Automobile Club held the first through what is claimed to be one of the 

8 Is a Modern Sailor—That he may enjoy of a proposed series of noon luncheons most picturesque sections of the United 

ss a wider range of vision when stopping in’ on March 16, sixty or more guests attend- States. This will start’ at Soda Springs, 

the ports of the Orient and make long ing the first function of the kind ever go through the famous¥Jackson hole coun- 

z jaunts through the country surrounding held in Milwaukee. The first event re- try, down through the south fork of the 

° those ports, Captain T. W. Garlick, of the solved itself into a ‘‘ Forward Milwaukee’’ Snake river, through Grand canyon and up 

ull Great Northern liner Minnesota, has pur- movement which will mean much to mo- the north fork of the Snake to the en- 

as chased a motor car. Setting a rather new  torists in the way of improved highways, trance to Yellowstone park. This will 

., departure for sea captains, Captain Gar- better legislation and a closer co-operation make a trip of 300 miles of the wildest 

he lick will keep the car as a part of his with all agencies working for the better- and most beautiful scenery in the country. 

gh equipment on board ship, using it as a ment of conditions generally. After Starved Rock Boulevard—Repre- 

hi- land conveyance of modern type. One More for New York—The Cohocton sentatives from La Salle, Peru, Portland, 

na, Hotel Men Interested—The Illinois Ho- Valley Automobile Club was organized in Ottawa, Utica and other central Illinois 

va, tel Men’s Association, co-operating with Bath, N. Y., last week. The club has mem- towns of the valley have organized the 

the the Chicago Hotel Men’s Association, will bership in Bath, Hammondsport, Campbell, Lincoln Highway Associatiqn. The object 

ns- assist in the agitation towards a proposed Avoca, Cohocton and Prattsburg. C. W. of the association is to promote the pro- 

om state highway between Chicago and St. Richardson of Bath was elected president. posed boulevard between Ottawa and La 

ing Louis. The hotel men, recognizing the Other officers include: Vice-president, D.E. Salle via Starved Rock and also to assist 

om- increased patronage they would derive Conine, Bath; treasurer, W. N. Hallock, in any similar project. Officers were elected 
from such an improvement, have become Bath; secretary, W. K. Lyon, Bath. A as follows: President, G. P. Blow, La 

St. greatly interested. The hotel men are also board of governors was designated con- Salle; vice-presidents, H. L. Kelley, Ot- 

set: working for the improvement of the roads _ sisting of the officers and the following tawa; G. M. Reynolds, Deer Park; secre- 

wik: all over the state. They will urge upon from other towns: R. C. Turnbull, Camp-  taty, Horace Hull, Ottawa; treasurer, T. 

tion Governor Deneen that in the event a spe-_ bell, N. Y.; J. B. Sturdevant, Avoca; Eu- F. Noon, Peru. 
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New Light Roadster of Low Price 


Nashville Factory Enters the Cheap-Car Field With a Model 
Selling at Less Than $700 





VALVE SIDE OF MARATHON UNIT POWER 
PLANT, SHOWING LOCATION OF MAG- 
NETO AND CARBURETER 


ITH a low-powered car of exception- 
ally low price as the feature, the 
Marathon line, as announced for the pres- 
ent season, is based on four chassis models 
ranging in size from the new model K-20 
to the N-50. The four models are known 
as the K-20, L-30, M-40 and N-50, the 
figure representing roughly the factory’s 
horsepower rating of the motor. The gen- 
eral design of the cars is the same through- 
out the entire line and there are several 
features that are common to-all of them. 
The design embraces in each case a unit 
power plant with a four-cylinder motor, of 
which the cylinders are cast in pairs, a 
multiple-disk clutch operating in oil in 
the flywheel housing, a sliding gearset 
with straight-line drive to the rear axle. 
Among the other features common to all 
the models are a dual system of ignition 
comprising magneto and storage. battery, 
a front axle of I-beam section with ball 
bearings, and a worm and gear type of 
steering mechanism with four full posi- 
tions to take up wear. 
Six years of Marathon construction has 
resulted in a uniformity of design in all 





MARATHON N-50 CHASSIS WITH ROADSTER 


the different sizes of cars. This is partic- 
ularly noticeable in the motors, among 
which there is very little difference ex- 
cept as to dimensions. Some of the engine 
details which are found in all four sizes 
are the L type of cylinder with the valves 
on the right side and driven by spiral 
timing gears; interchangeable exhaust and 
inlet valves; pushrods of the mushroom 
type, offset to allow for even wear and 
provided with easy means of adjustment; 
thermosyphon circulation of the cooling 
water with a belt-driven fan as an 
adjunct; and crankcase cast in one piece 
to do away with the possibility of leaking 
joints and provide a rigid support for the 
crankshaft. Enclosure of the valves is a 
feature of the three larger motors. This 
is provided for by an aluminum plate for 
each pair of cylinders, which is quickly 
removable. 

Naturally, the most interest will center 
in the latest addition to the Marathon 
line, the little K-20, which is listed with 
standard equipment at $685 as a roadster 
and $800 as a fore-door tourist. The motor 
of this car has cylinders with a bore of 
3% inches and a stroke of 3% inches. The 
cylinders are of the L-type and the valves 
are operated by a camshaft on the right 
side of the motor. The camshaft is a 
single forging, the cams being forged on 
the shaft and then hardened and ground. 
The crankshaft is offset and is a drop 
forging of nickel-steel as are the con- 
necting rods. The bearings are a special 
nickel babbitt and are supported from 
underneath in a one-piece crankcase. This 
permits adjustment of the bearings from 
the top. The magneto is fastened to a 
lug cast on the crankease and is driven 


through a special gear and Oldham cou- 
pling. 

Lubrication is obtained through a fly- 
wheel circulating system with a constant 
level and splash to the cylinders. The 
flywheel housing is the lowest place in 
the crankcase reservoir. Here the oil is 
picked up by the rotation of the flywheel 
and carried by centrifugal force to a 
pocket near the top of the flywheel hous- 
ing, where it is distributed by gravity 
to all parts of the motor. Cooling is 
on the thermo-syphon principle with a 
vertical-tube radiator. A Kingston car- 
bureter is used with a warm-air intake 
pipe. 

Transmission System of K-20 

Twelve saw-steel plates running in oil 
constitute the clutch. As it is supported 
upon two bearings the plates are always 
in alignment and the possibility of grab- 
bing minimized. The leverage on the 
clutch pedal is said to be great enough 
to allow it to be disengaged by one finger. 
Three springs are used in the clutch and 
an easy means of adjustment is provided 
through a hand hole on the transmission 
housing. This same type of clutch has 
been a feature of Marathon construction 
for 6 years. 

The transmission gears of the gearset 
are arranged in a housing bolted to the 
flywheel housing and two forward speeds 
are provided. Drive is through a shaft 
enclosed in a torsion tube, and a single 


universal joint, enclosed in a ball on the — 


end of the transmission case. Radius 
rods from the rear system to the end of 
the torsion tube are added. Frames are 
of pressed steel, channel section. Springs 
are semi-elliptic in front and elliptic in the 
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Feature of Marathon 
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Four Chassis for Present Season Described—General Design 
and Construction Same Throughout 


rear. The semi-floating rear axle has 
heavy-duty roller bearings and annular 
bearings of large size. The rear spring 
seats are forged on collars which are 
allowed to revolve on the axle housing to 
take up distortion due to road shocks. 
Brown-Lipe differential gears are used. In- 
ternal and external brakes operate on 
10-inch drums. Two wheelbases are of- 
fered, 90 inches on the roadster chassis 
and 96 inches on the touring, and the tires 
are 32 by 3 inches in size. The two bodies 
fitted on the K-20 include a racy fore- 
door roadster and a four-passenger, fore- 
door touring body. 

Three Larger Models 

Much the same in design except for 
the larger dimensions is the L-30. This 
has cylinders 4 by 4% inches in size, 
employs a Schebler carbureter, 116-inch 
wheelbase, 34 by 314-inch tires, and three- 
speed selective gearset. <A fore-door tour- 
ing body and a torpedo roadster body are 
regularly fitted. 

Model M-40 differs little from the L-30. 
The motor is just the same except that the 
bore is 414 inches instead of 4 inches 
in diameter. The rear axle is of the float- 
ing type with annular bearings throughout. 
A fore-door torpedo touring and a torpedo 
roadster are the bodies fitted to this 
chassis, which has 34 by 4-inch tires. The 
wheelbase of the touring car is 126 inches 
and 118 on the roadster. 

Cylinders of the model N-50 are 4% 
inches in bore and 5%-inch stroke. Both 
emergency and service brakes are expand- 
ing, and a wheelbase of 123 inches is em- 
ployed. Two different sizes of tires are 


fitted; on the limousine, 37 by 41-inch 
tires are used while on the other two 


bodies, the fore-door touring and the road- 
ster, the tires are 36 by 4 inches. In other 
respects, except in the matter of size, the 
design is the same as that of the foregoing 
models. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE. 


The Pantasote Co., New York, has issued , 


an attractive catalog entitled ‘‘The X- 
Ray on Automobile Tops,’’ which gives 
practical information on different top 
materials. 

The 1912 Premier catalog, a particu- 
larly attractive one, not only gives a 
mechanical description of the Premier 
ears and parts, but includes a short his- 
torical sketch of the company and the 
car’s accomplishment in the field of en- 
durance and reliability tests, etc. The 
ocean-to-ocean illustrations add much to 
the artistic feature of the book as also 
the illustrative border decorations. 

The Atlas Welding Works, Rahway, N. 
J., in a recent leaflet draws attention to its 
work of oxy-acetylene welding or auto- 
genous welding in connection with motor 
cars. 


‘*Straps,’’ the title of a catalog from 
The Perkins-Campbell Co., Cincinnati, O., 
lists its line of leather straps and acces- 
sories for motor car use, including, top, 
hood, trunk, license, coat-rail, tire-carrier 
straps, crank, end-thrust, knuckle, cardan 
and magneto boots, speedometer tube car- 
riers, ete. 

The Royal Automobile Club, London, 
England, is sending out a booklet entitled 
‘*Motoring Made LEasier,’’ in which it 
outlines the policy of the club, and the 
advantages of membership, from the tour- 
ing standpoint in particular. The book 
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LEFT SIDE OF MARATHON POWER PLANT, 
ILLUSTRATING SUPPORTING ARM 
ON FLYWHEEL HOUSING 


gives one an excellent idea of the scope 
of the touring department of the R. A. 
C.,.as well as the social aspect of the 
club. 

‘‘Officiel des Catalogues de L’Automo- 
bile,’’ published by Omnia, Paris, France, 
is a complication of specifications of French 
motor cars, as well as German, Belgian, 
Italian, England and American cars, which 
have agencies in France. 

There has come to the notice of Motor 
Age a leaflet in the deep rich yellow 
hue of the sunflower, calling attention 
to the Sunflower trail between Kearney, 
Neb., and Ellinwood, Kas., a distance of 
248.7 miles. This trail, for 50 years a 
good wagon road, has been converted into 
a motor car highway, and it is now the 
official connecting north and south route 
between the Platte valley transcontinen- 
tal route at Kearney, Neb., the Omaha- 
Denver transcontinental route at Minden, 
Nebr., Kansas City-Denver short line at 
Wilson, Kan., and the New Santa Fe trail 
at Ellinwood, Kan. A complete log of 
the route is given together with a map of 
the trail. 
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PATENTS ISSUED MARCH 5, 1912 
Continued 


1,019, 552—Alarm for Motor Cars. —— 

Symons, Chicago. Filed May 15, 1911 
Serial No. 627,259. 

—Tire-Alarm—Elmer Alonzo Ter- 
pening, Mokena, Ill. Filed March 19, 1909. 
Serial No. 484, 468. 

1,019, 560—Vehicle Spoke. Lewis Elston 
Tichnor and Samuel Edward McAnulty, Sara- 
toga, Wyo. Filed June 7, 1911. Serial No. 
631,775. 

1,019 563—Gas Engine. Julius M. Ulrich, 
Greenwich, Conn., assignor of one-half to Wil- 
liam Rabr, Jr., Manitowoc, Wis. Filed August 
14, 1906. Serial No. 830,577. 

1,019, 571—Motor Horn. Louis West, Roch- 
onter, S Minn. Filed March 7, 1911. Serial No. 

y as 591——Pneumatic Hub. Charles Edward 
de Boos, Temora, New South Wales, Aus- 
a. Filed August o. ‘igai. Serial No. 
641,9 

Void, 607—Packing. Andrew C. Danver, 
Providence, R. I., assignor of one-half to Har- 
vey J. Flint, Providence, R. I. Filed June 14, 
1911. Serial No. 633, 163. 

R Robert E. Lon 
New York. Filed January 9, 1911. Serial Ne. 
601.612. 

1,019, '674—Tire-Inflation Indicator. Alair 
Joly De Lotbiniere, Srinagar, India. Filed 
March 22, 1911. Serial No. 616, 112. 

1,019, 686—Nut Lock and Releasing Device 
Therefor. Arlington Horace J. Miller, Bangor, 
Pa. -— February 24, 1910. Serial No. 
545,6 

1'019,745—Foot-Pedal Switch. John Hel- 
strom, Morristown, N. J. Filed October 24, 
1911. Serial No. 656, 546. 

Robert E. Long, 





1,019,673—Motor Horn. ] 
New | XOrk.. Filed January 9, 1911. Serial 
No 

1,019, 674-—Tire-Inflation Indicator. Alair 
Joly De Lotbiniere, Srinagar, India. Filed 
Starch 22, 1911. Serial No. 616,112. 
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PATENTS ISSUED MARCH 12, 1912 


1,019,755—Brake-Drum Protector. Alamson 
p. Brush, Flint, Mich. Filed February 15, 1911. 
Serial No. 608, 666. 

1,01 9,757—Controller for Electric Motors. 
Victor E. Chamberlin, Indianapolis, Ind., as- 
signor to the Waverley Co., In janapolis, Ind. 
Filed November 23, 1908. ‘Serial No. 464,022. 

1,019,785—Vehicie Chock. William Green- 
leaf, Ba — Mich. Filed November 9, 1911. 
Serial 659,384. 

9,758 Speed- Changing Gearing. Edward 
J. ‘tea Wauwatosa, and Theodore Trecker, 
West Allis, Wis. Filed July 25, 1908. Serial 
~*~ 445,433. 

1,019, '800—Carbureter. Richard Kennedy, 
Chicago. Filed August 25, 1910. Serial No. 
578,903. 

1,019,832—Wheel. Wesley Phillips. Cape 

ay, N. J., assignor, by mesne assignments, of 
one-half to eee Phillips, Greenwich, Conn. 
Filed May 29, 

1,019, S15 vebicle Wheel. Nicholas Schenk, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed July 18, 1910. Serial 
No. 572,498. 

1,019, '846—Resilient Wheel. Nicholas Schenk, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed August 31, 1910. Serial 
No. 579, 900. 

1,019, '847-—_Resilient Wheel. Nicholas Schenk, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed September 12, 1910. Serial 
No. 581,629. 

1,019, '856—Rotary Internal-Combustion En- 
gine. James Locke Strickland, Westport, Nova 
Scotia, Canada, assignor to Harry Richards 
McLellan, St. John, Canada. Filed October 19, 
1908. Serial No. 458,479. Renewed November 
15, 1911. Serial No. 660, 470. 

1,019,875 — Side- Delivery Body. Thomas 
Wright, Jersey City, N. J. Filed March 11, 
1911. Serial No. 613,868. 

1,019,876—Double "Side- Delivery Door for 
Bodies.’ Thomas Wright, Jersey City, N. J. 
Filed May 9, 1911. Serial No. 626,136. 

1,019, $86——Ignition Timer and_ Detector. 
Thomas C. Forbes, Los Angeles, Cal., assignor 
to Los Angeles Rotary Gas Engine Co., Los 


Angeles, Cal. Filed June 9, 1910. Serial No, 
566,110. 

1,019,896—Vehicle Wheel—Hayes W. Henry, 
Melvern, Kans. Filed August 31, 1910. Seriaj 
No. 579,797. 

1,019,916—Process for Making Radiators. 
Joseph Porzel, Buffalo, N. Y. Filed July 8, 
1910. Serial No. 571,002. 

1,019,947—Reversing-Gear for Internal-Com- 
bustion Motors. Gustave Carels, Ghent, Bel 


‘gium, assignor to Societe Anonyme Carels 


Freres, Ghent, Belgium, and Messrs. Lewis 
Schneider & Co., Creuzot, France. Filed April 
13, 1910. Serial No. 552,236. 

1,019,948—-Float-Tank Mechanism for Car- 
bureters. William C. Carter, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed April 24, 1911. Serial No. 623,017. 

1,019,961—Headlight. Joseph M. Hixon, At- 
tica, Ind. Filed May 1, 1911. Serial No. 
624,278. 

1,019,973—Tire. John F. Lieb, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Filed February 6, 1911. Serial No. 606,- 


1,019,976—Dirigible Headlight. James 
Howe, Moore, Mont. Filed November 29, 1910, 
Serial No. 594,626. 

1,020, 006—Spark Plug. George Wright, Au- 
burn, N. Y., assignor to Harriet J. Wright, 
Auburn, N. Y. Filed October 1, 1910. Serial 
No. 584,873. 


1,020,007—Lubricating System for Internal 
Combustion and Other Engines. William J. 
Wright, ar Pa. Filed June 7, 1910. 
sag No. 565,51 

1,020. 36 Nut. Lock. John Clark. Syden- 
ham, England. Filed January 23, 1911. Serial 
No. 604,187. 

1,020,043—Supplementary Spring Attach- 
ment and Shock Absorber. John A. Mauck, 
Princeton, Ind. Filed August 9, 1911. Serial 
648,165. 

1,020, 054—Means for Lubricating Transmis- 
sion Gear. Louis Renault, Billancourt, France. 
Filed April 9, 1910. Serial No. 554,548. 








AXIM  Self-Starter—No. 1,020,106. 

March 12; To Hiram Perey Maxim, 
Hartford, Conn. This versatile inventor’s 
latest patent is a self-starting motor of the 
pneumatic type in which the compressed 
gases in the cylinder are stored in a stor- 
age tank and released to operate a motor 
on the crankshaft of the engine. It is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1. The arrangement is 
of the conventional pneumatic type except 
in two respects; that is, the introduction 
of a coil C in the pipe line for cooling 
the gas before it reaches the tank and 
the crank-rotating mechanism B. The lat- 
ter consists of a cylinder with a starter 
piston provided with wide rack teeth and 
a piston spring to return the piston to its 
original position after acting. The rack 
teeth on the piston mesh with a pinion 















































FIG. 1—MAXIM’S SELF-STARTER 


loosely mounted on the hand crank-shaft. 
A pinion clutch is normally in engagement 
with the hand-starting crank and a pinion 
cam secured to the pinion with a disen- 
gaging cam and a pinion spring hold the 
pinion cam in engagement and cause the 
starting clutch to automatically connect 
the starting crank and engine crankshaft 
when the pinion is first rotated by the 
pressure from the reservoir, thus starting 
the engine. A feature of the device is the 
fact that the hand-starting crank is re- 
tained. There also is a T connection with 
a valve T for tire inflation. The air is 
stored by means of a ball check valve V 
on one of the cylinders. 


Detachable Pushrods — 1,020,081, dated 
March 12, to Harry G. Dahl, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., assignor to Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Co. The claims cover the arrangement of 
a detachable frame for carrying pushrods 
and a camshaft with detachable bearings 
with means precluding detachment of the 
bearings until after the pushrod frame is 
removed. 


Adjustable Steering Post—No. 1,020,376. 
Dated March 12; Robert Symmonds, Jr., 
Kenosha, Wis., assignor to executors of 
Thomas B. Jeffery, deceased. This patent 
relates to a provision for making a steer- 
ing post adjustable. The method is illus- 
trated in Fig. 3-and consists of a steering 
poist pivoted at its lower end to a part 
of the motor car structure, usually 
the frame. At the footboard there is a 
toothed segment fastened to the floor and 





which has an elongated slot through 
which the post passes. Another segment 
rigidly connected to the post is arranged 
to mesh with the first segment, the former 
being made in halves and clamped about 
the post. One of the segments, instead 
of bolt holes, has elongated slots arranged 
parallel with the slot in the segment for 
the steering post. Thus the angle of the 
steering post can be varied by simply loos- 
ening the bolts at the foot board and 
swinging the steering post up or down. 
Rotary Valve Two-Cycle Motor—1,(20,- 
128. Dated March 12; to David H. Coles, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Frederick Charavay, 
Jersey City, N. J., assignors to the Requa 
Motor Co., New York. This patent relates 
to a motor of the two-stroke-cycle type in 
which the gas is compressed in the crank- 























FIG. 2—COLES TWO-CYCLE MOTOR 
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FIG. 3—ADJUSTABLE STEERING POST 














ease and éarried through a by-pass to the 
combustion chamber. The feature of the 
patent is the rotary distributing valves 
arranged near the bottom of the cylinders. 
This part of the device consists of a single 
shaft driven by bevel gears from the 
crankshaft and pierced by distributing 
ports so arranged that gas is distributed 
to either the crankcase or the combustion 
chamber. The valve casing has ports open- 
ing into the combustion chamber and into 
the crankease and the rotary intake valve 
has ports Tl, T2 and A3 adapted to 
register with the valve casing ports. The 
rotary valve is hollow and open at both 
ends to the intake manifold M and the 
ports so arranged that the crankcase, or 
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compression chamber, is placed in com- 
munication with the intake valve and has 
channels adapted to place the crankcase in 
communication with the combustion cham- 
ber. Packing rings are provided. 

Swain Exhaust Muffler—No. 1,020,163. 
Dated March 12; to George F. Swain, 
Chicago. The Swain exhaust muffler con- 


sists of an outer casing of the ordinary — 


type except that the connections for the 
exhaust pipe and for the final outlet are 
placed at the outer edge instead of at 
the center. The patented portion of the 
device is in the arrangement of the baffle 
plates, which consists of two sets of alter- 
nate disks, one set having a series of small 
holes around their outer diameters and 
the second set having one large hole in 
the center. The exhaust gases are there- 
fore forced to follow a very tortuous path 
from inlet to outlet to silence the ex- 
haust. The muffler is illustrated in Fig. 5. 

Motor Car Transmission System—1,020,- 
375, dated March 12, to Robert Symmonds, 
Jr., Kenosha, Wis., assignor to estate of 
Thomas B. Jeffery. The claims allowed on 
this patent .cover a frame, an axle, a gear 
casing surrounding the axle and a gearset 
housing supported from the frame by hang- 
ers so that it can swing about an axis 
parallel with the axle. The claims also 
cover a transmission shaft whose ends pro- 
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FIG. 5—SWAIN EXHAUST MUFFLER 


ject in to the gearset and rear axle cas- 
ings’ and a pair of telescoped torsion tubes 
surrounding the shaft and each rigidly fas- 
tened at one end to one of the casings 
each of the tubes having an external flange 
for clamping the two together so as to lock 
the tubes against relative axial movements 
and at the same time permit relative 
rotary movements. 

Controller for Electric Vehicle—1,020,- 
080, dated March 12, to Clyde E. Cochran, 
Cleveland, O., assignor to Anderson Elec- 
trie Car Co. This is a combination of 
switch for closing the circuit and con- 
trolling the speed and a reversing switch, 
also an actuating device comprising a ro- 
table stem inside of a hollow tube and a 
lever ‘to turn the inner stem. 








EW YORK—Editor Motor Age—To 

further elucidate the answer given 
Kerosene of Detroit in the Readers’ Clear- 
ing House, in February 22 issue of Motor 
Age, I send herewith a brief description 
of the fundamental electrical actions that 
occur in the Splitdorf magneto system, 
wired as per the diagram, Fig. 3. 

The opening of the low-resistance path 
across the cireuit-breaker allows a sudden 
rush of current to the condenser and pri- 
mary winding of the coil, which begins 
to oscillate and continues to oscillate until 
the vibrations die out from the effects of 
the damping. The passage of the oscil- 
latory current through the coils of the 
primary winding of the coil naturally 
produces rapid reversals of the magnetic 
lines in the iron wire core, which by in- 
duction create a rapidly alternating dif- 
ference of potential between the ends of 
the secondary winding to which the spark 
plug is attached. If the difference of 
potential is great enough to overcome the 
spark plug gap, a spark, or usually a num- 
ber of successive sparks, jump the gap, 
each spark forming for a very brief length 
of time a diminutive electric are. 

If we simplify the wiring of Fig. 3 
of the Readers’ Clearing House of that 
issue, to the essential wiring scheme of the 
magneto and coil we obtain a diagram as 
per Fig. 4. From this diagram it is 
evident that the transformer coil with 
its condenser and closely coupled primary 
and secondary windings constitute cir- 
cuits containing inductance (L), mutual 
Inductance (M), capacity (C) and resist- 
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ance (R), and since in this instance the 
condition is such that R2<4L/C, the eur- 
rent flowing in the circuits is oscillatory 
and highly damped, owing chiefly to the 
presence of the iron core of the coil. 

If suitable oscillographs are connected 
into the primary circuit at the points Ol 
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FIG. 4—SIMPLIFIED SPLITDORF WIRING 





and O2—thus inserting one oscillograph 
in series with the shorting circuit-breaker, 
and the other in series with the con- 
denser and primary of the transformer 
coil, it is found that not only do the 
oscillatory currents surge back and forth 
through the primary of the transformer, 
but numerous oscillations take place also 
between the platinum points of the 
breaker. It is also evident from the dia- 
gram that the separation of the platinum 
points in this system does not interrupt 
the primary current delivered by the 
magneto to the primary of the coil, nor 
does the opening of the circuit-breaker 
give rise to a cessation of current. 

Current, even of small intensity, flow- 
ing through the great number of turns 
composing the secondary produces a con- 
siderable magnetizing force, which acts 
upon the iron core of the coil and tends 
to maintain the magnetism in the core so 
long as the current flows. Since the mag- 
netic flux in the core ceases to vary, the 
E. M. F. across the little are between the 
spark plug points falls and the are rup- 
tures, causing a momentary cessation of 
current in the secondary, which permits 
the flux in the core to change and the E. 
M. F. of the secondary to build up—fre- 
quently for a number of times—suffi- 
ciently to jump the spark gap again. 

Thus the electrical actions and reactions 
that occur in the primary and secondary 
circuits as arranged in the simplified dia- 
gram are quite intricate and their full dis- 
cussion would require quite an extensive 
treatise.—R. H. Cunningham. 











ANDERS Succeeds Garrett—C. M. Gar- 
rett resigned as manager of the Chi- 
cago Moon branch, being succeeded by E. 
N. Sanders, formerly assistant manager. 
New Velie Boston Manager—The Velie 
Motor Vehicle Co. has appointed Fred E. 
Bradfield, formerly connected with the 
Velie Chicago branch, as manager of the 
branch at Boston, which covers the New 
England states. ; 
Case Company Making Engines—The 
Case company is now engaged in the pro- 
duction of a large line of gasoline engines 
for all purposes, twenty styles being placed 
on the market. The largest type is for 
use in the gasoline tractor now being pro- 
duced by the Case company. 


Tell-Tale Speed Governor—A speed gov- 
ernor, so constructed that when a truck 
reaches a certain speed it will automat- 


ically cause a shrill piercing whistle, sim-- 


ilar to a siren horn, is a feature of the 
new light delivery car to be manufactured 
by the General Industrial and Mfg. Co. of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


More Overland Buildings—The Willys- 
Overland company plans more extensive 
additions to its plant. Plans are now 
being prepared for a saw-tooth structure 
300 feet long and 181 feet wide. The 
structure will be erected on the 15-acre 
Ellis tract recently purchased. Plans are 
also being drawn for a new three-story 
office building 180 feet long and 80 feet 
wide. 


Fire in Pittsburgh Garage—Twenty-five 
motor cars were destroyed by fire in the 
garage of the Manchester Garage Co., 
Chartiers and Fayette streets, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., early Tuesday morning, March 12. 
The entire building, a one-story brick, waS 
destroyed. The loss is approximated at 
$50,000. The company was the local dis- 
tributor of the Stevens, though most of 
the cars destroyed were privately owned. 
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NEW OLDSMOBILE BRANCH IN MINNE- 
APOLIS 


The fire was due to the explosion of a 
gasoline tank. 

New National Purchasing Agent — 
George H. Matheson, for 10 years pur- 
chasing agent for the National company, 
has resigned. Thomas Moore has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 

Belgian Medal for Klaxon—A medal and 
diploma for improvements in warning sig- 
nals has just been awarded to the makers 
of the Klaxon by the executive committee 
of the 1910 Brussels exposition. 

New Ajax Advertising Manager—Harry 
J. Kearns has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. 
D. H. Wetzel, his predecessor, becomes 
advertising and sales manager of the 
Maple Products Co., Utica, N. Y. 

New One in Cincinnati—A new company 
for the manufacture of passenger cars 
and trucks is being organized by Franklin 
and Harry T. Alter and J. B. Doan of Cin- 
cinnati. They have purchased from the 
Power Car Co. all equipment, drawings, 
patterns, fixtures and material. The new 
company is to be known as the Cincinnati 


TOM BOTTERILL’S NEW STORE IN DENVER 
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Motors Co. and temporary headquarters 
will be located at 1741 and 1743 Central 
avenue. Later a manufacturing plant will 
be built. 

Edenburn Joins Remy Staff—W. D. 
Edenburn, an Indianapolis newspaper 
man, has been appointed publicity and 
assistant advertising manager for the 
Remy Electric Co. of Anderson, Ind. 

Franklin Reports Prosperity—The gen- 
eral prosperity of the motor business this 
year is indicated by a statement issued 
from the office of the Franklin Automobile 
Co. to the effect that sales by Franklin 
branches have been 144 per cent more 
this year than last year for the same 
period. 

Another Norwalk Dividend—A. J. Schur, 
trustee for the creditors of the Norwalk 
Motor Car Co., has filed his second ae- 
count with the court, which shows a bal- 
ance of $4,220 for distributing among the 
creditors of the concern. This will mean 
another dividend of about 5 per cent to 
the creditors. 


Russell Increasing Stock—Notice is con- 
tained in the Ontario Gazette of supple- 
mentary letters patent authorizing the 
Russell Motor Car Co. of Canada, limited, 
to increase the capital stock from $1,600, 
000 to $2,000,000. This is to be accom- 
plished by the issuing of $400,000 addi- 
tional 7 per cent cumulative preference 
convertible shares which may be ex- 
changed for common stock at any time by 
giving notice to the company. 

Beaver Adds Night Force—The Beaver 
Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee has announced 
it has been forced to add a night crew. 
R. C. Hoffman has been appointed head of 
the engineering department. O. L. Green, 
who has been auditor of the Beaver com- 
pany for the past 2 years, owing to ill 
health has been forced to resign. He goes 
to Florida, where he will spend some time 
on his farm. He is succeeded by F. S. 
Johnston, formerly of the cost department. 

New Matheson Selling Scheme—lInstead 
of trusting its entire business to agencies 
the Matheson company’s metropolitan 
branch will cover the bulk of its selling 
territory east of the Alleghanies with field 
crews of its own employes. The first field 
erew—each crew is composed of two sales- 
men and a service expert—is touring New 
Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania. The 
crews travel in three demonstration cars, 
each of the men driving a different type, 
sufficient to make a traveling display of 
the company’s standardized designs. The 
aim of the crew will be to first call on all 
Matheson owners, inspect their cars and 
overhaul any little defects that may need 
attention. As the parties proceed, they 
will interest dealers in the establishment 
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of agencies and also follow up in the field. 


any prospective buyers that may develop 
as they proceed. ; 

Luverne Adds to Line—The Luverne Au- 
tomobile Mfg. Co. of Luverne, Minn., an- 
nounces it will soon place on the market 
a 1-ton delivery car chassis. The power 
plant will be a standard 40-horsepower 
motor and clutch, with ,;the Luverne 
heavy-duty gearset. 


Quincy Organizing—In order to prevent 
price-cutting and inequitable trade deals 
dealers in Quincy IIll., are taking steps to 
form a dealers’ association. The move- 
ment is headed by Fred Plank and Frank 
Fischer and it is believed that because of 
the harmony existing as a result of the 
Mississippi Valley show held recently and 
which was a tremendous success that the 
organization will be completed by April 1 
at the latest. 


New Detroit Concern—The Keeton Mo- 
tor Co. has just been organized in Detroit 
with a capital stock of $10,000. There are 
some well known Detroiters among the 
stockholders, who are: . Wilbur Brother- 
ton, Norton Brotherton, W. G. Houck, 
Forrest M. Keeton, William V. Moore, E. 
H. Moore and W. W. Wachter. Mr. Moore 
is a member of the Detroit fire commis- 
sion. The company will announce its plans 
in the near future. 


Philadelphia Merger—The Marathon Co. 
of Philadelphia has been merged with the 
H. A. Jenks Motor Car Co., 2037-2039 Mar- 
ket street, the latter concern to handle the 
Marathon and Ohio cars. H. A. Jenks, for- 
merly connected with the Stoddard-Dayton 
company and the Locomobile, is president 
of the new company, and Court Shaw, 
formerly of the Ford forces and more re- 
cently manager of the Marathon Co. of 
Philadelphia, is sales manager. 


FISK RUBBER CO.’S NEW 
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Legal Lights and Side Lights | 








HE general assembly of Kentucky 

ended March 12 without passing either 
of the two motor measures introduced dur- 
ing the 1912 meeting. The Knight bill, 
championed by the Louisville Automobile 
Club and favored by the majority of the 
motorists in Kentucky, passed the house 
of representatives by a vote of 41 to 0, 
but no action was ever taken on the 
measure in the senate. 


Owners are elated over the refusal of 
the house to enact the Newcomb bill, con- 
sidered one of the most drastic measures of 
its kind ever introduced in the general as- 
It passed the senate several weeks 


sembly. 
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INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH 


ago by a vote of 17 to 8, but met its Wat- 
erloo in the house last week, after it had 
been loaded down with amendments to such 
an extent as to make it unrecognizable. 
It is believed that the existing law, if rig- 
idly enforced, will do about all that laws 
can do to prevent the misuse of the car. 

When the Newcomb bill was first intro- 
duced, some of the largest dealers in the 
state announced that they would quit the 
business if the measure became a law. 
Scores of owners declared that they would 
sell their cars rather than drive a machine 
with such a law in existence. Now that 
the bill is dead, the dealers report that 
prospects, who have been on their lists for 
weeks awaiting the action of the legisla- 
ture, have purchased cars and that busi- 
ness on motor row was never better. 


CASE WITH NEW ANGLE 

The liability of motor car owners for 
injuries inflicted on children coasting on 
the public highways will be determined 
in a suit at Milwaukee, Wis. George Boll, 
a minor, asks $15,000 damages from Ru- 
dolph Oestrich. The injured boy held a 
permit from the city authorities to coast 
on a certain street, the coasting hill, how- 
ever, being in no wise protected or 
guarded at eross streets. The liability 
companies are taking a deep interest in 
the case. 


MILWAUKEE WANTS RIGID LAW 

To place the motor car thief on the same 
plane as the horsethief will be the intent 
of a city ordinance about to be intro- 
duced in Milwaukee, Wis., and later in 
the state legislature by the Milwaukee 
Automobile Club. At present the Wiscon- 
sin laws provide a maximum penalty of 
15 years for horse stealing, while the 
maximum penalty for stealing a motor 
ear is a fine of $50 or 30 days in jail. 
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Fig. 1—At left, safety gasoline gauge; 
above, Connecticut combination spark plug and 
coil; below, Troy pneumatic efficiency indi- 
cator for showing motor condition and best 
setting of carbureter, ignition and valves for 
greatest engine economy 
Combination Plug and Coil 
«ats cet coil with which the spark 

plug is combined is made by the Con- 
necticut Telephone and Electric Co., Meri- 
den, Conn. The coil is mounted on a solid 
brass base to which is attached the plug. 
The top of the coil consists of a gun-met 
al finished cap which completely covers the 
windings and core. Mounted on this coil 
top is a standard type of vibrator. The 
coil top and vibrator mechanism are housed 
under a metal cap with bayonet lock joints. 
Thus all exposed parts of the coil are com- 
pletely protected and the combination is 
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Development Briefs 


Spark Plug and Coil Combined —Foot-Rule Meas- 
ures Gasoline in Tank—Essex Valve- Timing Rod fer 
Showing Piston Position—New Bosch Plugs—Miller 
Clutch Lock—Suppert for Curtains—Motor Trunks 


waterproof. In fact, it is claimed that a 
stream of water can be played over the 
coil continuously without affecting its op- 
eration. The device is illustrated at the 
upper right-hand corner of Fig. 1, while 
immediately above it is the vibrator with 
cover removed. The plug is constructed 
on the petticoat principle and connects au- 
tomatically to the secondary of the coil 
without wire connection. The only wiring 
consists of the two primary wires, so that 
no leakage through high-tension connec- 
tions is possible. When desired, the coil 
is supplied with a switch attached, thus 
combining plug, coil and switch in one. 
If necessary, new porcelains can be substi- 
tuted as easily as with the most simple 
spark plug without disarranging connec- 
tions. 
Safety Gasoline Rule 

One of the simplest arrangements for 
measuring the quantity of gasoline in the 
fuel tank is the safety gasoline rule, made 
by the Jeanette Auto and Machine Co., 
Jeanette, Pa. It is illustrated at the left 
of Fig. 1. This is merely a wooden scale 
graduated in inches and provided with a 
circular channel about %-inch in diameter. 
The two halves are hinged at the lower 
end so that the channel can be made larger 
or smaller by squeezing the upper end be- 
tween the fingers. In the channel slides a 
cork float. To measure the quantity of 
fuel, the top of the rule is pressed together, 
the rule inserted in the tank, and the pres- 
sure released for a moment. This allows 
the float to rise to the gasoline level, where 
it is held by the pressure so that the meas- 
urement can be read after removing the 
rule from the tank. The low price of 25 
cents is its chief feature. 
Essex Valve-Timing Rod 

An instrument designed to accurately in- 
dicate the location of the piston in the 
cylinder, for valve setting and ignition 
timing is made by the S. B. R. Specialty 
Co., East Orange, N. J. The device is il- 
lustrated at the right of Fig. 2. A mov- 
able rod 18 inches long carries an indicator 
which slides up and down a graduated scale 
as the piston advances toward or recedes 
from the top of the cylinder. The scale 
is 6 inches long and is graduated to sixty- 
fourths of an inch and to millimeters. In 
operation the end of the rod is inserted 
through the spark-plug hole. - 
Efficiency Indicator 

An instrument for indicating at all times 
whether or not the motor is delivering 
iis full power has been developed by the 
Troy Carriage Sunshade Co., Troy, O. It 
is called the Troy efficiency indicator and 


is illustrated in Fig. 1. It consists of a 
small air generator about 2 inches in 
diameter and 1 inch thick which is op- 
erated by friction or a belt from any 
rotating part of the machinery and a dial 
3 or 4 inches in diameter located on the 
cash and connected from the motor by a 
rubber or copper tube. It was brought 
out originally for motor boats but can be 
applied with equal facility to motor cars, 
and should prove very beneficial in valve- 
setting and carbureter adjustment, as well 
as for determining the best running ad- 
justment for throttle and spark control on 
the road. 
New Bosch Spark Plug 

Recent development in the Bosch high- 
tension spark plug consists of a change 
in the form of the three electrodes. These 
electrodes are now of crescent shape, which 
gives them a lower electrical resistance 
and produces a spark in the form of a 
sheet, rather than that of a ball. In conse- 


quence it has been found that a spark of’ 


this form will jump the spark gap at a 
lower cranking speed than the older ball 
type. As before, the Bosch plug consists 
of the three principal parts, the heavy 
electrode, a one-piece insulator and a steel 
shell. The steatite insulator, which is 
retained in the new construction, has long 
been a feature of the Bosch plug. Steatite, 
it is claimed, has exceptional insulating 
properties, and is not subject to deteriora- 
tion by intense heat, high pressure or 
excessive oil, nor is it brittle. 


Miller Clutch Lock 


The Miller lock, marketed by Smalley 
Daniels, New York, fastens to filler-board 
ahead of the clutch pedal, in which is a 
Yale self-locking lock whic his engaged by 
means of a lug which is fastened to the 
arm of a clutch pedal in such a manner 
that when it is disengaged and pushed 
forward it instantly locks, thus doing away 
with the necessity of carrying loosely 
some other means of locking the car so it 
cannot be used. ‘This is a permanent lock 
equipment which is at all times fixed and 
ready. 

New Curtain Support 

A motor car curtain support is the latest 
invention of Merle B. Barton, of the Mack- 
emer Automobile Co., of Peoria, Ill. The 
invention, consists in a steel frame, made 
the size of the car door, and extending 
from the floor to the top of the car. The 
curtain of the car is attached to the 
frame, and when it is desired to alight 
from a car that is curtained, it is unne® 
essary to remove the curtains—all that is 
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Novelties for Motoring 


Prest-O-Lite Product Lights Lamps from Seat— 
Fuel Gauge for Dash—Page Motor Hoist—Worm- 
Geared Truck Jack—Two-Minute Tire Pump— 
Waterproof Spark Plugs—Tire Preservatives 


necessary is to open the door, and the cur- 
tain support opens the curtain. In reality, 
it is simply an extension of the motor car 
door that removes all necessity for taking 
down the curtains. The frame is detach- 
able, fitting into sockets on the top of 
the door, and can be removed when the 
curtains are not in place. 


Coat Rail Luggage Bag 


To protect from the dust of travel the 
coats, overcoats and other luggage usually 
hung over the coat rail, the Premier lug- 
gage bag has been brought out. It is de- 
signed to be hung by straps over the coat 
rail on the back of the front seat. The 
bag is divided into two compartments large 
enough to hold rubber coats, dusters, ete. 
On the outside there are two large and two 
small pockets, as shown at the top of Fig. 
2, which provide plenty of room for road 
maps, gloves, goggles and similar small 
articles. This is the product of the Pre- 
mier Novelty Mfg. Co., New York. 

Dover Thermo Case 


The increasing use of thermos bottles 
by motorists is resulting the development 
of specisl receptacles for carrying them. 
One of the latest of these is a triple-com- 
bination case made of steel which holds 
three 1 pint bottles or two 1 pint bottles 
and a special sandwich box. The case oc- 
cupies a space of 10 by 11 by 4 inches. It 
is lined inside with doubled-faced corru- 
gated cardboard to protect the bottles 
when carried by tourists. It is illustrated 
in Fig. 2 and is made by the Dover Stamp- 
ing and Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Star Tool and Tire Case 


A combination tire case and tool box 
is manufactured by the Merchant & Ev- 
ans Co., Philadelphia, and illustrated in 
Fig. 2. It is entirely water proof and 
dust proof and can be opened or closed 
in 1 minute. It is carried on the running 
board and does away with the necessity 
of carrying an extra tool box. 

H. M. S. Spark Plug 


As a result of experience in the manu- 
facture of plugs for other concerns for 
many years the Hartford Machine Screw 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., is marketing plugs 
of its own, called the H. M. S. spark plug. 
The feature of the plug is that the porce- 
lain has only one gasket for making up the 
joint in the body, the seat being at the 
outer end of the latter, so that the expan- 
sion and contraction of the porcelain and 
the attached metal parts are practically in 
one direction, that is, longitudinally, thus 
teducing the strain. A great point is made 


by the manufacturers of the ease with 
which the plug may be cleaned. The 
porcelain and electrode are assembled as 
one unit and can be instantly removed 
from the body without taking the latter 
from the engine and by simply unscrew- 
ing the large octagon nut that secures it. 


Worm-Driven Jack 


Giant Auto Jack is the name of a lifting 
jack designed for particularly heavy work, 
such as truck service. Its chief feature is 
that it is operated by means of a worm 
and gear as shown in Fig. 3. To lift 
the demountable handle is turned in one di- 
rection and reversed to lower. It has a 
lifting range of from 10 to 15 inches. It 
is the product of the S. B. R. Specialty 
Co., East Orange, N. J. 

Rie Nie Enamel Dressing 


A black dressing to finish and renew 
worn or shabby leather, pantasote and 
rubber fabric is produced by the Rie Nie 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. This is a 
thin liquid dressing designed to soften, 
preserve and waterproof the material, 
leaving a lasting enamel finish which is 
not affected by heat or dampness. It is 
said that cushions can be used safely 12 
hours after application of the dressing 
and that when used on tops 5 hours is 
ample time to allow for drying. 

Whiz Roadside Hand-Cleanser 


A liquid soap especially prepared for 
motorists which can be used to clean the 
hands without using water is called the 
Whiz roadside hand-cleanser. Where 
water is available it may be applied as 
any liquid toilet soap. Its chief use will 
be for cleaning after roadside repairs. It 
is made by the R. M. Hollingshead Co., 
Camden, N. J. 

Page Motor Hoist 


There has been invented and is being 
manufactured by the Page Auto Hoist 
company of Grand Rapids, Mich., a hoist 
for motor cars by which any weight car 
can be lifted clear from the floor in ten 
seconds. Its simplicity and the ease with 
which it can be operated, are its distine- 
tive features. 

It consists of a frame having four ad- 
justable arms extending from a center— 
their extremities resting upon adjustable 
legs, which take the place of individual 
jacks. It is operated by leverage, the 
lever being a long screw threaded from 
each end in opposite directions to the 
center. Two connecting arms travel with 
the screw and raise or lower the arms of 
the hoist. The screw is connected by a 
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Fig. 2—Above, Premier coat rail bog; in 
center, Dover thermo case; below, Star tire 
tool case; at right, Essex valve-timing rod for 
indicating position of piston in cylinder of the 
motor for setting the valves or timing the 
magneto or other parts of the ignition system 

















FIG. 3—GIANT JACK FOR HEAVY CARS 


knuckle joint to a rod extending to the 
front end of the hoist. The legs are ad- 
justable to the height of any axle and re- 
quire but one adjustment. The hoist is 
laid on the floor and the car driven or 
backed on to it. Four turns of the rod re- 
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FIG, 4—VAGE MOTOR HOIST WITH CENTRAL DETAIL 



































FIG. 5—SMITH GASOLINE METER SHOW- 
ING INSTALLATION ON THE CAR 


























FIG. 6—DIAL OF SMITH GASOLINE METER 
FOR SHOWING QUANTITY IN TANK 
































FIG. T—TWO ANDERSON SPARK PLUGS 





lieves the pressure on the tires and four 
turns more completely raises the car from 
the floor. The same number of reverse 
turns lowers it, the hoist remaining in the 
same position ready for service. It is 
made in four sizes, weighs about 250 
pounds and can be used for any size or 
weight of car or truck. It is adjustable 
at every point, can be folded together, 
easily knocked down and as easily reas- 
sembled. It is illustrated in Fig. 4. 
Anderson Spark Plugs 


— 


Fig. 7 illustrates two novel construc- 
tions of spark plugs marketed by F. F. 
Rick & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. In the one at 
the left, the central sparking point is sur- 
rounded by a horizontal ring of the other 
terminal, while in the plug at the right 
flame is spread in a vertical direction. 
The feature of both plugs is the fact that 
they are practically of unit construction, 
as they are made of steel and glass fused 
together. 


New Ajax Motor Trunks 


Four of the latest designs in luggage 
carrying arrangements for the motorist 
made by the Atlas Trunk and Sample Case 
Co., New York, are illusthated in Fig 9. 
The coat rail bag, shown at the left, is 
constructed so that it can be flattened out 
to take up little room or be extended to 
give enough space to hold ladies’ hats 
without impairing the shape. The outside 
flap is provided with pockets for small 
articles. At the right is shown a trunk 
designed to carry three suit cases. This 
company’s latest tire trunk is illustrated 
at the bottom, wherein are shown the re- 


FIG. 8—NATHAN ROLLER DOOR 
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volving doors divided so that each half 
can be opened separately. A special fea- 
ture in the construction of the doors is 
that the rabbited brass moulding, when 
interlocked, makes the trunk water and 
dust proof. At the top of the illustra- 
tion is shown the footrest trunk. It takes 
the place of a footrest and holds tools or 
other articles. 

Prest-O-Liter Gas Lighter 


An electric system by which the acety- 
lene lights: are lighted, extinguished and 
controlled from the dash has recently 
been brought out by the Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. The arrangement is 
called the Prest-O-Liter and is made in 
three styles varying in degree of com- 
pleteness. The style 5 is illustrated in 
Fig. 12, in which the wiring and gas con- 
nections for individual control of all the 
lights are shown. A coil mounted upon 
the dash gives high-tension current which 
is led to special burners provided with 
spark gaps. The gas is led through a 
reducing valve to a controller on the 
dash from which it is distributed to the 
burners. The controller is so arranged 
that turning on the gas and pressing a 
button makes the connections that light 
the burners. The installation consists of 
fitting the regulator to the tank, running 
the piping to the dash, mounting coil and 
controller, changing to the special burn- 
ers, and putting in the necessary wiring. 
Smith Gasoline Meter 


To keep the motorist constanly informed 
as to the amount of gasoline in the fuel 
tank the Smith gasoline meter has been 
brought out. As shown in Fig 5 it con- 
sists of a recording dial interconnected 
with a float register. This float is hung 
within a cylinder or tube that is hermet- 
ically sealed into the gas tank. This tube 
is called the surge tube and has an open- 
ing in the bottom to admit gasoline and 
a hole in the top to prevent the formation 
cf a vacuum, so that the gasoline is always 
the same height in the tube as it is in 
the tank. The float inside the tube is at- 
tached to a cable by which it is connected 
to the meter. The meter itself is made out 
of heavy brass with a spun brass face in 
which a bevel plate glass is imbedded. 
Various dials are fitted, depending on the 
partieular tank in use, so that the indicat- 





TIRE TRUNK OPENED AND CLOSED 
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ing hand registers the exact amount of 
fuel in the tank. It is made by the Smith 
Gasoline Meter Co., New York. 
Two-Minute Tire Pump 

A power-driven tire pump arranged to 
be friction driven from the flywheel of the 
motor is the latest product of the Racine 
Engine & Machinery Co., Racine, Wis. The 
pump is a single-cylinder design and 
weighs only 8 pounds complete. It is at- 
tached to the main frame of the car or 
to the subframe and is provided with a 
small friction wheel which is brought to 
bear against the flywheel for tire inflation. 
It is operated by merely sconnecting the 
hose and turning a knurled starting knob 
which brings the friction wheel in contact 
with the flywheel. It is illustrated in 
Fig. 11. 
Roller-Door Tire Trunk 

One of the latest products of the Na- 


than Novelty Mfg. Co., New York, is a 


new roller-door tire trunk which fits in- 
side the extra tire carried on the side of 
the car. The feature of the trunk is the 
method of opening in which the release 
of the catch lock lets the door roll up 
automatically. It is waterproof, as it is 
made of a three-ply wood-veneer covered 
with enameled duck and leather. - It is 
illustrated in Fig. 8. 
A. C. Star Spark Plugs 

For this year the Champion Ignition 
Co., Flint, Mich., is making for the first 
time a spark plug which has the porcelain 
insulator constructed in three pieces. It 
is claimed that the chief advantage of 
such construction is that the lower portiou 
of the porcelain, which bears most of the 
strain, is so short and compact that it 
cannot become broken from heat or vibra- 
tion. A thoroughly gas-tight joint be- 
tween the lower porcelain and: the shell 
of the plug is obtained by a new and 
secret process, and this without the use 
of any form of packing and with a mini- 
mum of pressure on the porcelain. The 
top porcelain is held against loosening by 
a brass bushing. One of these plugs is 
made in waterproof form with the connec- 
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FIG. 10—A. C. SPARK PLUGS 


tion to the wire protected by a porcelain 
cap. This is illustrated with the construc- 
tion of the center. electrode and the porce- 
lain insulation in Fig. 10. 
Ford Lighting System 

The XL electric searchlights is the name 
of a system of lighting headlights of 
Ford cars with the magneto as the source 
of current. The outfit includes one pair 
of 8-inch searchlights in either black en- 
amel or brass, two tungsten lamps, 12 feet 
of wire and push-button diamond switch. 
The lamps are dustproof and ediswan or 
bayonet sockets are provided. The sys- 
tem is the product of the Auto Improve- 
ments Co., Bristol, R. I. 
Tire-Kote 

A new liquid preparation for improving 
the appearance aud preserving the tires 
is manufactured under the name of Tire- 
Kote by the Page-Lester Co., Chicago. 
This is said to be a rubber preparation and 
forms a coating over the tire which pro- 
tects the body of the tire from air, water 
or dirt. When used on tires which have 
become cut, the preparation keeps out the 
water and dirt. For tires that are to be 
stored the preparation is said to be bene- 
ficial in that it prevents the deterioration 
due to the action of air and sunlight. It 
is sold in 12-ounce, 1-quart, 14-gallon and 

















FIG. 11—TWO-MINUTE TIRE PUMP 
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FIG. 12—PREST-O-LITER GAS-LIGHTING 
SYSTEM 


l-gallon cans. *The contents of a 1-quart 
can, which sells at $1, will cover fifteen 
tires, it is claimed. One coat gives a 
gray color and two coats a cream-white. 
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FIG. 9—FOUR OF THE AJAX TYPES OF LUGGAGE CARRIERS 
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NEW AGENCIES APPOINTED BY CAR MANUFACTURERS 


Town Agent 


Baltimore, Md. Clinton R, Foutz 
Benton Harbor, Mich. . F. Shriver 
Belair, Md. . R. Crafton 
Bucyrus, O. 


Om 


Wilbur S. White 


Make of Car 
Havers 
Abbott- Detroit 
Paige-Detroit 
Overland 


Town 
Newark, O. 


New Windsor, Md. 
San Francisco, Cal, 


San Francisco, 


Burlington, la. D. B. Smith Auto Co. Abbott-Detroit Sharon, Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich. W. J. Marshall Automobile Sharon, Tenn. 
Co Franklin St, Louis, Mo. 
Duluth, Minn. W. D. Rightmire Abbott-Detroit St, Paul, Minn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. J. H. Fox Abbott-Detroit Tacoma, Wash. 
Hastings, Neb. E. A. Brandes Franklin 
Hillsboro, O. Hillsboro Implement Co. United Motors Tacoma, Wash, 
Kansas City, Mo. Ohio Motor Car Co. of Mo. Ohio ffin, O. 
Kansas City, Mo. A. J. Leatherock Ohio Topeka, Kan. 
Los Angeles, Cal. L. C. Buxton Moon Toledo, O 
Manchester, O. F, A, McCormick Overland Washington, D. 
Memphis, Tenn. Chickasaw Motor Car Co. Republic West Union, O. 


Agent 
Licking Motor Car Co. 


Make of Car 
Abbott- Detroit 


W. Edward Baker Franklin 

Kiel & Evans Co. Moon 

Thompson Brothers Johnson 

W. P. Allen & Co. Studebaker line 

W. P. Allen & Co. Everitt 

Missouri Motor Car Co. Abbott- Detroit 

Martin Motor Car Co. Bergdoll 

Elmore-Hupmobile Tacoma Apperson 
Agency Ford 

Homer W. Bunker Hudson 

J. G. Miller Overland 

Chappell, Foote & Co. Cino 

Charles J. Lauer Imperial 

Storm Motor Car Co, Regal 

Cc. M. Gibboney Overland 








ASCADE, Wis.—Schleuter Brothers 
have established a garage here. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—J. N. Johnson, 
Michelin tire representative, has added 
the line of the Standard Tire Protector 
Co. of Akron, O. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Art E. Kelley, for- 
merly with the Locomobile and other com- 
panies, reports he has obtained uistribut- 
ing rights from the Warren-Detroit. 

Washington, D. C.—T. Lamar Jackson, 
agent for the Stevens-Duryea, has removed 
from 1218 Connecticut avenue to Four- 
teenth and RK streets, N. W., formerly oc- 
eupied by the Century Tire Co. 

San Francisco, Cal—The Jackson Mo- 
tor Co., northern California distributor 
of the Jackson car, has moved into per- 
manent quarters at 470 Golden Gate ave- 
nue. <A. P. Southworth is president of 
the company. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Excelsior Sales Co., 
recently incorporated here at $10,000, will 
deal in Flanders electrics, together with 
accessories of all sorts. The office is lo- 
cated at 730 Main street with William F. 
Hanavan, president and general manager. 


Portland, Ore.—L. A. Harding, who was 
one of the organizers of the Nob Hill Ga- 
rage and Auto Co. of Portland, has dis- 
posed of his interest in the concern to 
H. E. Jaggar, vice-president and secre- 
tary. The business will be conducted un- 
der the same name and in the same loca- 
tion as heretofore. 


Portland, Ore.—G. D. Rushmore, sales 
manager of the Stoddard-Dayton Auto Co., 
after an extended trip through Washing- 
ton and eastern Oregon, placed agencies 
in Seattle, Spokane, Ellensburg, ~ 4*ma, 
Walla Walla, Pendleton and Bake. wre., 
for the Federal truck and Paige-Detroit 
touring cars. The Star Carriage Co. will 
handle the cars in Seattle; the Pacific 
Motor Car Co. in Spokane; Reynolds Au- 
tomobile Co. in Ellensburg; Yakima Auto 
Co. in Yakima; Central Automobile Co. 
in Walla Walla; E. L. Smith & Co. for the 
Stoddard-Dayton and Long Brothers, Fed- 
eral trucks and Paige-Detroit, in Pendle- 


ton; and the First Avenue Auto Co. in 
Baker, Ore. : 


New Orleans—Gus. D. Revol, the Cadil- 
lac distributor for this territory, is mov- 
ing into new salesrooms at 701 Baronne 
street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The American Auto- 
mobile Co. of Philadelphia represents the 
American here, not the E. C. Johnson 
Co., as stated recently. 


San Diego, Cal.—The Prudential Tire 
Co. has opened a branch at 1565 Fifth 
street. The new tire store is in charge 
of Ed Gill, formerly of Los Angeles. 


Denver, Colo.—The Boss Rubber Co., 
1614 Broadway, is installing a complete 
plant for the manufacture of inner shoes 
for tires. Machinery and equipment ca- 
pable of producing fifty to 100 shoes a day 
is being provided. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Rose Hill Garage 
Co., of which Ed H. Jungelas is manager 
and which distributes the Ohio electric 
car in this territory, has leased the store- 
room, 808 Race street. This company is 
building a fireproof garage in Rose Hill, 
Avondale, and intends using the Race 
street store as a branch. 


New York—Alden L. McMurtry, who in 
addition to his duties as engineer for 
Gray & Davis, has been acting as con- 
sulting engineer for the Aristos Co. of 
250 West Fifty-fourth street, will now de- 
vete his entire time to Mondex special- 
ties handled by the latter company, hav- 
ing resigned from the Gray & Davis com- 
pany a few days ago. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—After taking a vote 
among the Milwaukee owners of E-M-F 
and Flanders cars the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion has decided to open a local branch 
which is to be a part of the Chicago 
organization and not a direct factory 
branch, as previously reported. R. E. 
Johnston of this city has been appointed 
local manager and L. P. Chittenden re- 
sumes his position as Wisconsin traveling 
representative with headquarters in Chi- 
eago. The new offices are located at 
Michigan and Jackson streets and the ter- 


~ritory controlled by the office is a few 
counties tributary to Milwaukee. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Coleman & Ben- 
tel Co. of Los Angeles has secured the Pa- 
cific coast agency on the Miller carbureter. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—An agency was opened 
here this week at 704 Main street by the 
Niagara Sales Co. for the sale of the 
Niagara motor starter. 

Menomonee Falls, Wis.—J. B. and E. J. 
Wittlin have formed a co-partnership and 
will erect a garage building here. They 
will represent the Ford in this territory. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The United Motor Co. 
is the name selected by J. B. Baldy, Jr., 
for the company he has recently organ- 
ized to sell in and around Tacoma the 
Stevens-Duryea, Maxwell, Cole and Brush. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The newly-organized 
Union Motor Car Co. has established 
headquarters at the southwest corner of 
Broad and Wallace streets for distribu- 
tion in eastern Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware of the Lion. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Tokheim Mfg. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has ,opened a 
branch in Minneapolis, 1020 Hennepin 
avenue, where it will keep a line of gaso- 
line measuring pumps and storage tanks. 
E. Sprague, several years at the factory, 
will be in charge. 


Galveston, Tex.—Contract has just been 
made for the erection of a three-story 
brick for John Christensen & Co., near 
the corner of Tremont and Church streets, 
the lower floor to be used by Christensen 
& Co. as motor car and supply salesrooms, 
while the other two floors will be fitted up 
as modern apartments. 


Chicago—The business of the Cartercar 
company in Chicago and the middle west 
has made it necessary for the company to 
secure larger quarters for its Chicago 
branch. A new building, three stories 
high, is to be erected at 1840 Michigan 
avenue and will be occupied exclusively 
by the Cartercar Chicago branch. The 
first fioor will serve as a salesroom, while 
the second and third as a service station. 
A stock of repair parts will be kept om 
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hand continuously and the western trade 
will be supplied with cars and parts from 
this branch. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A new car and ac- 
cessory row is to be built at Fourteenth 
street and Hennepin avenue, by G. B. 
Bickelhaupt and C. A. Tuller. 


Tacoma, Wash.—J. M. Leaman, former- 
ly of the Jonas Automobile Co. of Mil- 
waukee, is now in charge of the service 
department of the St. Helens garage, Ta- 
coma, 

Seattle, Wash.—P. E. Sands, who re- 
cently resigned as manager of the Seattle 
branch of. the Studebaker Corporation, has 
decided to quit the motor car business and 
has engaged in the real estate business. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—B. H. Decker, for- 
merly of the Stevens-Duryea Co. and more 
recently of the Thomas B. Jeffrey Co., 
has been appointed chief of the produc- 
tion department of the Beaver Mfg. Co. 
of Milwaukee. 

Hilbert, Wis.—Because of financial dif- 
ficulties W. E. Hilbert of this city, who 
has been in the garage business for sev- 
eral years, has sold out his interests to 
local parties, who as yet are not ready to 
announce their plans. 

Akron, O.—Work has been started by 
the Diamond Rubber Co. on a six-story 
building to be 275 feet long as an exten- 
sion to No. 15 building which is used for 
the manufacture of motor tires. It will 
be one of the largest buildings of the Dia- 
mond factory. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Luverne Auto- 
mobile Sales Co. has been formed with E. 
F. Bauer as Minneapolis manager and A: 
G. Bauer as St. Paul manager. It will 
handle the product of the Luverne Auto- 
mobile Mfg. Co. of Luverne, Minn. Sales- 
rooms will be maintained in both cities. 

San Francisco, Cal—The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. has incorporated under 
the laws of California and will be known 
from the present time on as the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. of California. 
The California company has a capital 
stock of $100,000. Following are the of- 
ficers: N. B. Taylor, San Francisco, presi- 
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dent; John F. Wise, San Francisco, secre- 
tary and treasurer; E. Lingenfelder, Los 
Angeles, vice-president. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—W. V. B. Campbell 
has sold his interests in the Parker ga- 
rage, but will continue to handle the 
Marion and Lozier lines there. 


San Francisco, Cal—John W. Swan has 
been appointed San Francisco distributor 
of Reo cars and has moved into the newly 
completed Reo building in this city. 


Los Angeles, Cal—H. G. Carter, who 
formerly had the Speedwell agency in 
Los Angeles, has accepted a position with 
the Lord Motor Car Co. in the interests 
of the Garford commercial cars. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Herreshoff Motor 
Co. has opened a local branch salesroom 
at 475 Woodward avenue, with John H. K. 
Raymond in charge. The branch occu- 
pies a portion of the J. P. Schneider sales- 
rooms. 


Annawan, Ill.—Dr. R. T. White of this 
city has given up his veterinary practice 
and has taken on the Studebaker E-M-F 
and Flanders lines in the western part 
of Henry county. Dr. White intends erect- 
ing a fire-proof garage in the near future. 


Taylor, Tex.—The Forwood company has 
closed a contract to erect a big garage 
building for Dorzier Brothers, owners of 
the City garage and whose present quar- 
ters are located in a frame structure ad- 
joining the Odd Fellows’ hall on West 
Fourth and Talbot streets. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—B. B. Lister & Son 
have negotiated the transfer of the lot of 
ground at the northwest corner of Duval 
and Sherman streets, Germantown. Plans 
are being made for a public garage to be 
erected on this lot, the construction of 
which is to begin in the near future. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
been made New England sales manager 
for the Franklin Automobile Co. with ter- 
ritory including Canada, the New England 
states and a portion of New Jersey. L. E. 
Hoffman, as Atlantic sales manager, 
will have supervision over eastern Penn- 
sylvania and portions of New Jersey and 
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West Virginia, and the states of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Eugene Fogg, 421 
Plymouth building, has been made state 
agent for the Pullman. The garage is 
at 1208 West Lake street, in charge of W. 
H. Campbell. 


Marinette, Wis.—Ben Eck has disposed 
of his interest in the Twin City Auto and 
Tire Co. to his partners, R. W. Brott and 
F. W. Grimnell. He intends to travel for 
a motor car company. 


Chicago—The Triangle Automobile Tire 
Co. has leased the two-story building 
which is being erected on Garfield boule- 
vard, between Michigan and Wabash ave- 
nues, on a lot 50 by 100 feet at a cost of 
about $20,000. The building is to be used 
for motor car purposes exclusively. 


Chicago—Brokers have leased for the 
Hartford Rubber Tire Co. to the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. the ground floor of 
the building at the southwest corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twelfth street, 
which will be local headquarters for the 
latter concern. 


Toledo, O.—The Maplewood garage, un- 
der the management of Harry W. Bowers, 
has closed a 10-year lease, and will in the 
early spring begin the doubling of the 
capacity of the garage. The business will 
be run exclusively as a garage and no 
selling agency will be connected with it. 


Racine, Wis.—The Electric Mfg. Co. has 
been organized here and established @ 
plant on Prospect street. The main own- 
ers are John Ruggaber, Tollef Tollefson 
and Andrew Nelson. All kinds of electric 
devices will be manufactured, patents be- 
ing owned by the members of the com- 
pany. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Herbert E. Maslin 
has become interested in the Standard 
Motor Car Co. of San Francisco which 
is distributor of the Stoddard-Dayton pas- 
senger cars and the Kelly and Federal 
trucks. Maslin has been for the past 
25 years in the manufacturing business in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Augusta, Me.—Jackson Petroleum Motor 
Co., capital stock $500,000; to manufacture 
internal combustion engines; incorporator 
F. M. Lravitt. 

New York—Mayer Auto Specialties Co., 
Capital stock $15,000; incorporators S. G. 
Mayer, A. L. Kull, J. McBrien. 

New York—Auto Mechanical Devices Co., 
Capital stock $10,000; to manufacture devices 
for motor cars; incorporators L. H. Smith, 
J. Sommer, H. G. Ingersoll. 

New York—Standard Resilient Wheel Co., 
Capital stock $500,000; to manufacture patent 
whee 5 for motor cars; incorporators J. Gay- 
nor, B. Verplanck, ’s. Jochelson. 

Portiand, Me.—Gray Auto and Supply Co., 
capital stock $10,000; to manufacture motor 
ai. incorporators H. P. Sweetser, W. J. 

rdy,. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—H. A. Jenks Motor Car 
Co., capital stock $50,000. 

Cleveland, 0.—Cleveland Automatic Clock 

0., Capital 'stock $250,000; manufacture auto- 
matic clocks and lighting devices; incor- 
porators H. P, Shupe, C. A. Bond, Be Sh 
Fuller, R. G. Floyd, T. Brailey. 

Akron, O.—Akron Motor Washer Co., cap- 
ital stock $10,000; incorporators J. Bauer, 


5 W. Sieber, M. F. Wolf, J. B. Sieber, M. 
bauer, 


Roconts9 9 of 
Incorporation 


Freehold, Pa.—Freehold Motor Co., capital 
stock $10,000; incorporator F. D. Bennett. 

Cleveland, O.—Bingham Motor Car Co., 
capital stock $10,000; to manufacture motor 
cars and trucks; incorporators H. Bingham, 
Cc. N. Fiscus, C. F. Schrod, E. E. Thomas, 
W. H. Gille. 

Toledo, O.—Erie Supply Co., capital stock 
$10,000; to manufacture motor cars and sup- 
plies; ‘incorporators W. J. Fritsche, F. H. 
Kruse, J. Samson, F. A. Brown, M. Win- 
chester. 

Boston, Mass.—Laconia Car Co., capital 
stock $2,000; to manufacture motor cars; 
incorporators F. H. Smith, Jr., D. M. Hill. 

New York—New Brunswick Garage Co., 
capital stock $25,000; to operate garage; in- 
corporators J. Weigel, Jr., O. F. Bentell, W. 
Silzer. 

Lundsborg, Kans.—Great Eagle Motor De- 
vices Co., capital stock $130,000. 





Brooklyn, N. Y.—Ocean Hill Garage; cap- 
ital stock $1,000; incorporators Harry Uman- 
sky, S. Umansky, J. Umansky. 

Bayonne, N. J.—Y & G Electric Fuse and 
Engineering Co., capital stock $100,000; to 
manufacture electric motors; incorporators 
R. Holdenburg, J. J. Kuder, W. R. Reid 

Springfield, Ill. oR pi ay Auto Sales Co., 
capital stock $35,000; to deal in motor cars 
and accessories; incorporators B. W. Ogg, 
F. T. Keisaker, L. S. Winegar. 

Chicago—Century Rubber Works, capital 
stock $30,000; to manufacture rubber goods; 
incorporators C,.J. Monahan, J. A. Netzel, 
F Netzel. 

Chicago—Englewood Auto Livery Co., cap- 
ital stock $5,000; to manufacture motor 
vehicles and accessories; incorporators G. 
E. Beale, J. J. Ahern, E. T. Fidler. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Auto Life Guard Co., 702 
Forsythe Bldg., capital stock $100,000; to 
manufacture patented motor car guard; in- 
corporators J. R. Houchin, J. H. Dow. 

Wilmington, Del.—Keystone Vulcanizing 
Co., capital stock $10,000. 

Houston, Tex.—Twyford Auto Mfg. Co., 
capital stock $400,000; to manufacture motor 
ears; officers M. J. Moore, president; J. N. 
Groesbeeck, vice president. 
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FIG. 1—SHOWING RIGHT AND WRONG METHODS OF SECURING ROPE FOR TOWING 


UCH injury is unconsciously done to 

motor cars by those who often are 
required to tow them from place to place. 
The injury is in the nature of bent frame 
horns, and strained radiator, motor and 
gearbox supports, etc. One hardly would 
expect it possible to crack the crank- 
ease of a motor or the gearset of the trans- 
mission by giving one of the sidemem- 
bers of the frame a sudden hard jerk, but 
it has happened. Needless to say, great 
care is: necessary in towing a car, to see 
that slack in the rope is not taken up too 
suddenly, and that bumps in the road 
are negotiated cautionsly. 

In Fig. 1 are shown some right and 
wrong methods of securing the tow rope 
to the vehicle to be towed. The best way 
is shown at G, a piece of wood being tied 
under and across the frame horns as illus- 
trated, and a single rope connecting it to 
the rear axle of the towing vehicle. The 
rope should be as long as convenient, and 
should be attached as near the outer end 
of the axle of the towing car as possible. 

To loop the rope under the frame as at 
D, is very bad as a severe strain would 
bend the horns inward as indicated by 
the dotted lines. The bowline knot is 
the best to use at all times as it is easy 
to make and just as easy to untie; it is 
illustrated at C. In the same illustration, 
attention is called to the cloth wrapped 
around the end of the horn to prevent 
damage to the paint. 

When a bar of wood is not readily ob- 
tainable, and a heavy car is to be towed, 
the rope may be secured as illustrated at 
E; two half hitches being used as shown 
at A to secure the rope to the horns of 
the frame, and the rope between the two 
horns being left slack. When using this 
method, the bights also should be as long 
as possible. Two long bights are shown 
at E; whilst an undesirably short bight 
is depicted at D. A shows how the two 
half hitches are made, and B shows how 
they look when drawn taught; the slack 
being shown in the rope between the 
horns H to prevent their being drawn to- 
gether as at D. When towing light cars, a 


Right and Wrong Ways of Attach- 
ing Ropes for Towing 
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Elevated Truck More Convenient 
than Pit 


single rope attached to the frame horns, 
as at F, often is used, but the operators 
of both cars should be extremely careful 
to keep the rope taut; and the rope should 
be long enough for the driver of the rear 
car to swing out as indicated by the 
dotted lines; this will enable him to get a 
view of the road ahead. 

Truck Replaces Pit 


In Fig. 2 is shown a truck designed to 
support motor cars as illustrated, so that 
the repairmen may conveniently operate 
upon any of the under portions of the ve- 
hicle. This truck is the invention of Don 
Sheldon, who stands beneath the car in 
the illustration, and it is used in the ga- 





rage of the J. P. Snyder company, Minne- 
apolis. The structure serves the same pur. 
poses as a pit with the additional advan- 
tages of being portable, more cleanly, and 
more accessible; it permits the workmen 
to perform most of their operations by 
daylight instead of subjecting them to the 
inefficient glare of an electrie light bulb. 
No skids are required with this structure 
in any garage where an elevator is pro- 
vided; the elevator with the vehicle upon 
it is simply brought to a stop at the height 
of the truck and the truck then adjusted 
so the car can be rolled upon it. Being 
mounted on castors, the truck can be moved 
easily to the lightest portion of the shop. 
Knots Worth Knowing 

It might be well to take advantage of 
the illustration Fig. 1, and again call at- 
tention to the two knots shown at A and 
C. These knots are two of the most use- 
ful and simple known. 

Their advantage over other knots is 
that they will neither slip nor jam. As an 
example of the trouble that can be caused 
by an improperly tied knot, a case might 
be cited which occurred during a truck 
contest last year. One truck was stuck in 
the sand at the bottom of a hill. Another 
truck at the top of the inclined was hooked 
to the truck in distress with a long rope 
and an attempt made to tow it out of the 
sand. The rope broke and it was found 
necessary to untie one of the ends attached 
to one of the vehicles. It required just 
30 minutes of hard labor to loosen the 
knot, for the rope was too valuable to be 
cut. Had the knot been made properly, 
it could have been untied in a minute. 





FIG. 2—THE SHELDON ELEVATED MCTOR CAR TRUCK 




















